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AMBITION. 


HE beautiful engraving which, we give here- 
with is from the picture by William Mor- 
gan, whose pencil has depicted many similar 
scenes of household life. (The moral is too obvi- 
ous to need pointing out: the eager-eyed child, 
clutching at the bubble ambition, which, flung 
by the hand of his elder brother, has mounted to 
a tempting distance beyond his reach. The mo- 
ther, anxious to please her darling, is holding 
him up at arm’s-length, but not quite high enough 
as yet to grasp the object of his craving. Will 
he thus find helpful hands in after-life, ready to 
help him to his goal, or be left to climb each step 
of the way alone and unaided? But ambition is 
a noble thing, not lightly 
to be decried. ‘‘ He who 
does not aim at the top 
of the tree will never 
reach the lower branch- 
es,” says the Spanish 
proverb; and all the 
great deeds that have 
been wrought in life have 
been the outgrowth of 
true ambition. 





THE IMPULSES 
OF THE AGE. 


ITALITY is the dis- 

tinguishing mark of 
the age. Nonecan com- 
plain of it as dull and 
monotonous except those 
who groan under an un- 
wieldy sense of them- 
selves, and have a pro- 
portionate ineptness for 
sympathy with others. 
Whether its life is as 
earnest as its high trusts 
demand, or is earnest in 
the right direction, we 
shall not inquire; but 
beyond cavil it is a living 
age, that delights in ac- 
tion and considers ‘solid 
deeds the splendid out- 
let of impassioned ideas 
and chivalric ~ senti- 
ments. What distinctive 
thoughts it has, what 
aims and aspirations are 
held very closely to its 
heart, are warmed and 
fed and nurtured there, 
and are there renewed 
with fresh inspirations as 
the conflict waxes hotter 
with opposing forces! 
Certain good people pro- 
fess to think, and doubt- 
less do think, that we 
are threatened with a 
sickly offspring fram the 
ill-matched union of 
‘‘misty science and fee- 
ble sentiment.” What 
are our ‘* confessions” 
beside St. Augustine’s ? 
Our denials compared 
with St. Anthony’s? Our 
‘*soft encyclicals” from 
timid bishops weighed in | 
the scale with Luther’s | 
fervidoutbursts? Admit, 
then, that we have no 
prayers like those with 
which John Milton shook 
heaven and earth, and 
no Alpine thunder-claps 
like John Knox’s, we see 
not any more convincing 
force in such arguments 
than there would be in the 
reasonings of a geologist 
who should depreciate the 
present structure. of the 
globe because, forsooth, 
the era of convulsions 
and volcanoes had passed 





away. ‘The age is full of impulses—strong and 
energetic impulses—not altogether generous nor 
yet simply selfish, but mixed and chaotic, yet 
struggling to purify themselves through their 
own ordained interaction. 

Where we might least expect the presence of 
this impulse, we find its warmth and power most 
sustained and most fertile in rare benefits. Thus 
the scientific men who have been deemed cold 
and ungenial, are the most patient, enthusiastic, 
and loving workers of the day. A thought like 
the telegraph, or ocean steam-navigation, or a 
Pacific Railroad, or African exploration, or pho- 
tographing, they keep steadily before them until 
it emerges into form and takes its place among 
actualities. ‘The recovery of material nature to 





man’s service so that it shall feed, clothe, house, 
educate, refine, adorn, ennoble him in an easier, 
broader, more princely manner than Solomon 
ever imagined, is not that a grand conception 
and worthy too of the enthusiasm which it has 
aroused? Men who talk of our civilization as 
flimsy and superficial, have surely never reflected 
that science was never to such an extent the very 
foundation of social life, of commerce, of states- 
manship. And the same sort of impulse is ex- 
tending into Art; music, sculpture, painting, 
architecture, are feeling its renovating vigor; 
while every form of literature, from the com- 
monest school-primer to the splendid works of 
archeology, bears witness to the same inspiriting 
energy. 
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Nor is this impulse, with its outgushing heart- 
iness, less perceptible in our current politics. 
We mean the politics of principles, not of parties. 
With the noisy quarrels of the hour we have no 
concern, and none with the struggles for party 
ascendency ; but as an index of progress, point- 
ing out the direction which the new statesman- 
ship of the popular heart is likely to pursue 
through this generation, we may note the general 
enthusiasm in behalf of the brotherhood of hu- 
manity. Still more strikingly is this impulse 
apparent in those practical schemes of Christian 
effort which signalize this age. The men who 
dare to tell us that Christianity is dead or dying, 
are most grossly untrue to themselves and to the 
age; for it never had the permeative power, the 

silent and subtle electric 
force that works through 
the solid substance of 
modern society, and the 
vindicating array of 
grandeur which now 
characterizes its opera- 
tions alike in the individ- 
ual will and upon the 
wider area of the think- 
ing and toiling world. 
Men like Arnold may 
tell us that 


“From David's lips this 


word ro! 

"Tis trne and living yet, 
No man can save his 

brother’s soul, 
Nor pay his brother's 
debi. a a 
but thousands feel other- 
wise, and in this steady 
and settled unison of the 
Gospel with their deepest 
instincts, and in the an- 
swering echoes which 
their hearts in all genu- 
ine moments give to its 
uttered truths, they can 
not be mistaken unless 
the soul itself is a cheat 
and a lie. Believe, or 
pretend to believe, as 
such men may that Chris- 
tianity was once credible 
but is credible no longer, 
they themselves by the 
very intensity of their 
skeptical despondency, 
by the unconcealed pa- 
thos of their inward 
wrestlings, and by the 
confessed _ unsatisfying- 
ness of their hard and 
dreary negations, give 
no wavering testimony 
to the majestic truth of 
the sanctifying and sav- 
ing system which they 
reject. Are not these 
doubts which men utter 
with bated breath, these 
unbeliefs which they hes- 
itate to trust, and only 
entertain with fearful 
suspicions of suicidal 
wrong, evidences them- 
selves that Christianity 
in our time has made 
skepticism considerate 
of others and jealous of 
itself? Viewed in this 
aspect, these doubters are 
walking gropingly in the 
midst of those huge shad- 
ows which Christianity, 
as it meets with obstruc- 
tions to its splendor, casts 
over the face of the world. 
The present age ought 
indeed to be the best that 
the world has yet seen, 
summing up, as it does, 
the experience of all 
which have gone before 
it, and which, especially 
of late, have been so rich 
in devices and inventions 
calculated to ameliorate 
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the lot of humanity. But there are some men 
who, like Lot’s will always persist in look- 
ing behind them; and who, if set back no mat- 
ter how far in creation, would continue to sigh 
for the good old days, were these days those just 
preceding the flood. * 


HARPER'S, 


Sarurpay, JUNE 4 er Ly 


STUDYING AT HOME. 


OST of our school-teachers seem to have 
an entire misconception of their duties. 
They apparently think that they have nothing 
to do but to sit in magisterial dignity and judge 
of the accomplishments of their pupils. They 
examine, but do not teach; and thus the busi- 
ness of almost every school consists in saying, 
not in learning, lessons, The academy is known 
only as a place of recitation, not of study. The 
teacher confines himself to listening to the for- 
mer, and leaves the latter to the superintend- 
ence of the parent. The chief duty thus de- 
volves upon one who is incapable or careless of 
its performance, and, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, is totally neglected. 
There is no greater farce than this studying 








at home, as it is called. Master Tom, on re-. 


turning from school, gives his bundle of books 
a fling in the hall as soon as he enters, and there 
they remain, unopened, ready strapped and con- 
veniently placed at the door, to be carried back 
next morning. He, of course, knows nothing 
of the lessons he is called upon to recite, but he 
is kept in countenance by the sympathy of nine 
out of ten of his class who are in the same bliss- 
ful ignorance as himself. ‘To the usual ques- 
tion: ‘* Have you studied your lesson ?” he has 
the ready answer: ‘I have been over it a great 
many times”—for he has taken care, as is usual 
with the artful innocence of youth, to save his 
conscience and his back by the ingenious de- 
vice of jumping a score of times over his un- 
opened books, 

The boy in this shows himself wiser than his 
master, and we heartily approve of all he does 
except the constructive lie he tells—for which, 
however, he is not altogether responsible. It is 
preposterous for a schoolmaster, after imprison- 
ing a lad for five long hours, and keeping him 
during that whole time at the hardest of tasks, 
repeating like a parrot what he does not under- 
stand, or sitting in a constrained posture and 
silence, afraid to move or utter a word, to give 
him lessons to study at home. These lessons, 
if properly studied, would require as many more 
hours of labor and confinement as are daily 
passed at school. If lads did not. instincéively 
resist this absurd demand,-there would be few 
left with bodies and minds sound enough for 
their future work of life. 

It has been said with truth that children learn 
more during their hours of play than of study. 
There can be no doubt that they exercise their 
mental and moral faculties more usefully in a 
game of base-ball than in puzzling over a page 
of the Greek Reader. Both are necessary, but 
we are inclined to think that there is too great 
a preponderance of the latter. 

Five hours daily are quite enough for all 
study, and absurdly excessive for recitation 
alone, which would require much additional 
confinement and labor for preparation for it. 
By the present system, which makes great pre- 
tensions to comprehensiveness, there is no thor- 
oughness of education. There are a great many 
things taught, but few learned. The school- 
master with us is too exclusively the school- 
master. He should be the educator, to draw 
out and develop the faculties of his pupil; and 


for this purpose it is essential that he should 


know him thoroughly. Such knowledge can 
not be acquired by merely seeing him at the 
hours of a formal recitation. The teacher must 
be by his side at his studies, in his walks, and 
on the play-ground. The five hours taken for 
school, which, as now conducted, result only in 
the dangerous over-cramming of the few and 
the superficial varnishing of the many with a 
useless learning, will give time enough for all 
the education of the young, which should de- 
volve upon others than themselves. 





IDEAS OF BEAUTY. 

HE ideas of beauty are as various as the 

philosophers who have written about or 

the people who have admired it. Plato would 

not admit its existence except in the mind. 

Leibnitz held that it consisted in perfection. 

Burke pretended that all objects which have the 

power of relaxing the nerves are beautiful. Sir 

Joshua Reynolds was of the opinion that beauty 

was mediocrity ; and Hogarth taught that it was 
nothing but a crooked line. 

Nations are as much at variance with each 
other on the subject as the philosophers. The 
Chinese think that a woman who hobbles on a 
pair of club-feet is the perfection of female 
beauty ; and the fashionable Thibetan woman 
does not deem herself presentable until she has 
daubed her face with a thick black paste ‘‘a 
good deal like conserve of grapes.” The Hin- 
doo dames stain their nails black with henna; 
and the Japanese their teeth with a dye of the 
same color, The Hottentot beauty is esteemed 





no beauty at all until she has fattened herself 
up to at least fifty stone, and has reached such 
a development that she ean-suckle her baby 
over her shoulders and earry the rest of the 
family upon her natural bustle, The Peruvian 
squaw is deemed of no account in society until 
she can show an ear with a hole in it big enough 
for her admirer to pass his arm through up to 
the,shoulder. 

As for the Americans—we-do not allude to 
the indigenous tribes of savages—they reverse 
the Hottentot standard of beauty. With them 
thinness is in as high a repute as blubber with 


their African sisters, and they will pare them- 


selves down to impalpable shadows with as much 
diligence as the latter will bloat themselves into 
oleaginous fullness, ‘The Hottentot women are 
said to give their skin and flesh extensibility by 
constant kneading, and to cram themselves with 
pounded maize soaked in mares’ milk, in order 
that they may swell out to the desired fatness ; 
and the American to pinch their bodies, even 
to the crunching of the bones, with jackets of 
steel or corsets, and to drench themselves with 
a mixture of chalk and vinegar that they may 
be reduced to the fashionable tenuity. 

Which of the two, the fat or the lean, is the 
true standard of beauty? And we might ask, 
Who is the barbarian—the Hottentot or Amer- 
ican? 





FINISHED, 


HERE is nothing we know of that ever pre- 

tends to be finished in this progressive but 
imperfect world but the education of our daugh- 
ters. At a certain period of her life, say from 
fifteen to seventeen years of age, Miss Angelica 
suddenly distributes photographs of towering 
chignon and locks of hair among her school- 
teachers and favorite companions, and bidding 
a weeping farewell to them, with pledges of eter- 
nal remembrance, leaves the ‘Female Institute” 
forever. She now throws aside her dog’s-eared 
spelling-books, dictionaries, grammars, geogra- 
phies, philosophies, and what not, and she and 
the ologies part never to meet again. Her ed- 
ucation is finished. Her mamma promised that 
the summer quarter should be the last, and it 
was; so that marvel of intellectual accomplish- 
ment, Miss Angelica’s education, was completed 
precisely at three o’clock in the afternoon of a 
hot day in June. 

This finished damsel leaves school but to en- 
ter the world. Her physical charms, or per- 
haps papa’s supposed wealth of dry-goods or 
real estate, attracts about her the young drones 
of fashion at Saratoga or Newport, and with 
their ceaseless buzzing she may well be deluded 
with the idea that she is a full-blown beauty. 
The winter’s succession of balls, parties, and 
operas brings an additional swarm of admirers, 
who by their eager attentions confirm her still 
more in the supposed idea of her completeness. 

Starting with the notion that on leaving school 
she had finished her education, and strengthen- 
ed in the delusion by the silly or interested ad- 
miration of the so-called world, it is impossible, 
of course, to do any thing more in the way of 
solidly educating so self-complacent a person. 
And yet she is but a child in knowledge as well 
as in years. Test her, and you will doubtless 
find that her recollection of her spelling-books, 
dictionaries, and grammars, but so lately dis- 
carded, is so dim that she will be hardly able 
to spell out correctly a billet-doux, and that her 
conversation will be only vulgar insipidities ex- 
pressed in bad English. 

She, however, is fulfilling her vocation, which, 
according to would-be fashionable mothers, is to 
do her best to catch a husband by the display 
of those outside charms with which many Amer- 
ican girls are so generously endowed. To mar- 
riage will probably succeed maternity, and then 
where will this finished school-girl, this full- 
blown beauty of the past, this mother of the 
present and future, find those resources neces- 
sary for the proper education of her children? 
If they are to be finished like herself, then the 
corner-stones of this republic will be, though 
with an external polish, of a material so flimsy 
that they must soon decay and crumble, 

Suppose, however, that these finished girls 
should fail to get husbands, either from want 
of beauty or loss of wealth, and are too proud 
to do what they are, from their ignorance, only 
capakis of doing, and that more imperfectly 
than an Irish Bridget—namely, to serve as do- 
mestics. What then is left for them but desti- 
tution or a life of dependent misery ? 

The obvious remedy is the recognition by 
parents of the fact that the education of their 
daughters. can never be finished. ‘The wise 
are always learning. Michael Angelo, who 
was of the greatest of the great men of this 
world, was met one day, when old and decrep- 
it, tramping on foot through the snow, near the 
Coliseum, and was asked, ‘‘ Where are you go- 
ing?” ‘To school, to try to learn something,” 
was his answer. We by no means think that 
our daughters should always be kept at the 
Female Institute; we, in fact, would rather that 
they went to a school of a different name, and 
of a more masculine ‘gender, 

It behooves mothers to continue the educa- 
tion, wherever it may have been, of their daugh- 
ters systematically long after the usual period 
of leaving school, Thus, well disciplined to the 





latest moment, they would, on getting married, 
be not only more agreeable wives but more use- 
ful mothers. As for those who remain single, 
their maiden forlornness would be diminished by 
the resources of a good education, and their in- 
dependence secured by the ready means it could 
supply of a dignified support. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
A Let cx to HMayame Mush. 
DEAR MADAME,—I can hardly help 

laughing now when I remember the occa- 
sion which leads me to address you this letter. 
But really if, upon the highway of life, we mean 
to preserve our self-respect, it is necessary that 
some kind of protest be made against your con- 
duct ; and if, as I am told by my friend, Mr. 
Peter Paul Pry, your feeling upon the subject 
is shared by a great many people, it is only the 
more imperative that the absurdity be exposed. 

When I was younger I remember reading a 
very charming little story, in which it was re- 
lated that a poor, ignorant, almost degraded 
country woman in the interior of Pennsylva- 
nia, perhaps, used to cure the toothache by 
tying it to an apple-tree. It was my habit as 
a child to pity the ignorance of the poor wo- 
man, and to wonder in what kind of place and 
among what kind of people such a ridiculous 
superstition could prevail. My sister, Mrs. 
Smith, said, with ready humor, that the only 
way in which she knew how to cure a tooth- 
ache by tying it to an apple-tree was to tie 
the aching tooth fast to the tree, and then run 
away as hard as she could. But I felt that this 
was not the way in which the old woman did it. 
She believed that there was some magic about 
it, and that by some kind of mumbling and turn- 
ing she could weave a miraculous sanitary spell. 

Imagine my horror, dear Madame Mush— 
who had not thought of this story for many 
and many years—upon suddenly discovering in 
your own person, in the splendid rooms of our 
friend Mrs. Knickerbocker, the superstitious old 
woman of the interior of Pennsylvania! As I 
think of it coolly here at my table now, I am 
alternately disgusted and amused. Do not mis- 
understand me! You did not propose to tie a 
toothache to an apple-tree. Far from it. Su- 
perstition, my dear. Madame, is a Mephistoph- 
eles. He adapts his mask to his circumstances 
and his company. But it is always Mephis- 
topheles. I saw the poor, ignorant old Penn- 
sylvania country woman under your velvet and 
lace as distinctly as I see vulgarity under Mrs. 
Tilbury’s affectation of refinement. 

It was at Mrs. Knickerbocker’s last dinner. 
I arrived a little late, for I found at the last mo- 
ment that I had no proper gloves, and was 
obliged to step out of my way to buy a pair. 
The company was already assembled, and there 
was some unaccountable delay. Mrs. Knicker- 
bocker said to me, ‘Where can your friend 
Mr. Pry be?” And I was confounded, for I 
had never known him to fail upon such an oc- 
casion.—I will say here, Madame, parenthetic- 
ally, in defense of my friend that he was just 
upon the point of arriving at the exact hour, 
and was hurrying along the street toward Mrs. 
Knickerbocker’s steps when, passing a couple 
of ladies whose garments of course entirely con- 
cealed what was coming up behind, he was sud- 
denly overthrown, precisely as we both were on 
a previous melancholy occasion, and by the same 
cause, namely, the string of Mrs. Rooster’s in- 
fernal poodle (excuse my just vehemence!), and 
the consequences to Mr. Pry’s trowsers were so 
extensive and so lamentable that he was obliged 
to call a coach, and drive all the way back to 
his rooms in order to change his apparel.—I 
begged Mrs. Knickerbocker not to wait for Mr. 
Pry; then I saw you, Madame, talking with 
cher very earnestly, and after saying a few words 
to her youngest son, Van De Witt Knicker- 
bocker, which seemed to affect him unpleasant- 
ly, our gracious hostess ushered us into the din- 
ing-room, while young Van De Witt disappear- 
ed. 

The dinner proceeded, and still the youth did 
not return. But presently Mr. Pry came in 
with a smiling salute of mysterious apologies in 
regard to his delay. Immediately, I saw Mrs. 
Knickerbocker whispering to a waiter, and soon 
after Van De Witt entered, and took his place 
quietly at table. The dinner was stately and 
pleasant enough, in the grand style ; but I was 
more interested in the mystery of the coinci- 
dences of the appearance and disappearance of 
young Van De Witt than I was in the solemn 
platitudes of Mr. Hundredweight or the viva- 
cious follies of Mrs; Stanhope.. So when we 
were sipping coffee Isaid, gently, to Mrs, Knick- 
erbocker that I hoped young Van De Witt had 
not been unwell. , She looked at me very grave- 
ly, and answered : : 

‘Don’t you know why he left the room?” 

‘*T certainly do not.” 

‘‘Why, you dear innocent Mr. Bachelor, 
don’t you see that if he had sat down with us 
there would have been thirteen at table? And 
Mrs. Mush told me that she could not possibly 
sit down with thirteen, so I told my son to go 
up stairs until Mr. Pry came, and if he did not 
come at all, to go out and dine at his club.” 

I could scarcely believe my ears. It is such 
a pointless ahenrdity, such a stupid superstition. 





Why, my dear Madame, it is incredible that at 
this day there .should.be any body.such a con- 
summate dolt as.seriously-to be troubled by such 
awhim. You needn’t shake yourhead and say 
that it is very easy to laugh, but that you have 
known very remarkable facts in regard to thir- 
teen sitting together at table. Remarkable fid- 
dlesticks! I know all kinds of remarkable facts, 
During this last year I have lost two friends, 
and I dined with each of them within the twelve- 
month; he party upon one occasion being eight, 
upon the other six. In the last twenty years I 
have dined I don’t know how many times with 
thirteen at table, and counted them; and more 
than half. of those dinner parties I can assemble 
to-day with precisely the same guests. You 
can be just as superstitious, and with exactly 
as much reason, upon any other number as thir- 
teen. Am I never to dine with a party of eight 
or a party of six again? 

There used to be a great deal said about the 
punishment sure to fall upon those who went 
pleasuring upon Sunday. If one sail-boat of all 
the sail-boats in the country which were out 
upon one of all the Sundays in the year was 
managed by some ignorant fellow, and was cap- 
sized by a summer flaw, so that somebody was 
drowned, there was a kind of horror sought to 
be inculcated in regard to his death, as if he 
had been especially smitten as a warning. Why, 
my dear Madame Mush, the thousands who came 
safe to shore probably proved as much as the 
one that was lost. That is to say, nothing at 
all was proved, except that a man who does not 
know how to manage a sail-boat is very likely 
to be capsized in a flaw, and if he can not swim, 
to be drowned. So, after one of these absurd 
stories, winding up with an impressive warning 
of the mortal peril of sailing upon Sundays, had 
appeared in one of the newspapers, another the 
next day contained a story of a clergyman who 
was standing at a low window, and losing his 
balance, fell out and broke his neck. ‘‘ What 
an impressive warning,” said the paper, ‘‘ does 
this melancholy event afford against clergymen 
looking out of low windows upon Tuesdays!” 

Mrs. Mush, this illustrates the folly of your 
superstition about thirteen at table. I defy 
you or any body to show that there is any 
more striking coincidence between mishaps to 
those who form one of a party of that number 
or of any other number proportionally. Be- 
sides, if the folly is exposed by a single failure 
of the coincidence the whole superstition falls, 
and there is probably not a single person of 
your acquaintance in whose experience it has 
not failed a great many times, If you say that 
it is a generally received superstition, and that 
you do not care to reason about it, I shall 
reply in the politest terms that I can possibly 
find, that all the fools are not dead yet by 
any means. Suppose it is a generally received 
superstition. It is no more so than the ty- 
ing of toothaches to apple-trees was in the 
Pennsylvania region of which I spoke, and I 
have never seen a person who was not ashamed 
of yielding to the deplorable weakness of which 
I speak. ‘They all say that they do not wish to 
talk about it. Why not? If it be true, it is the 
greatest of wonders. If it be a miserable and 
inexpressibly contemptible folly, it ought not to 
be suffered to prolong itself under the shade of 
courteous silence. 

If you did care to reason about what you call 
your ‘‘ feeling” upon this subject, you would dis- 
cover that the fancy is one of the medieval re- 
ligious conceits. The Last Supper was a feast 
of thirteen; therefore that number at table is 
accursed, and one of the guests will pay the 
penalty by dying within the year. Don’t you 
see upon the same principle that twelve is an 
unhappy number because there were twelve 
apostles, and one was a traitor? I will go 
through the numerals, and show you, upon va- 
rious grounds, why every number is unlucky. 
My dear Madame, does a thief in the candle 
send you terrified to bed? Do you shrink 
from passing under a ladder as if you had 
sealed your doom if you did so? Do you al- 
ways pine in apprehension of a great misfor- 
tune if you chance to see the new moon over 
your left shoulder? Do you tremble when you 
break a looking-glass, lest the evil one should 
carry you off before sunset? Do you insist 
upon throwing an old shoe after a newly- 
married pair as they drive away from the 
church-door? Does it break your heart to 
meet a funeral? 

There is no end to these old women’s phan- 
tasies. There is nothing that happens that 
may not be wrested into these signs of evil, And 
among ignorant old country women such weak- 
nesses may be pardoned. But in you and 
your friends they are simply despicable. If 
you must have superstitions, have them beauti- 
ful and significant. Don’t go cowering about 
under the slavish fear of the evil-eye. Believe, 
if you will, that when a” lovely child dies the 
angels are enamored of him and wish to spare 
him sorrow. Believe that in every trembling 
tree is a dryad, and nymphs in the soft seclu- 
sion of groves and-vales. Believe that Pan 
blows his sweet. reeds by the river, and that 
the sirens draw the mariner to his doom with 
resistless song. Believe that a crazed youth 
has been beloved by the moon, and that the 
dogs you hear far off at midnight are the hap- 
less hunters that beheld Diana unawares. Cher- 
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ish any generous, poetic bélief, but don’t shiv- 
er at broken looking-glasses, nor quiver under 
stout ladders, nor shake at a swollen candle- 
wick, nor lose your appetite because the four- 


teenth guest did not come to dinner. Leave, 
my dear Mrs. Mush, leave, I beseech you, to 
the most ignorant, most wretched, and most 
degraded of remote, interior women the busi- 
ness of tying toothaches to apple-trees. It is 
the absurd but necessary prayer of your obe- 
dient servant, An Otp BacuHeEtor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TABLE LINEN. 
ERCHANTS inform us that there is unu- 
sual variety in their importations of table 
linen this season. ‘The rivalry incited by the 
French Exposition produced marked improve- 
ment in the designs and quality of all cloths for 
household purposes. Barnsley damasks are sta- 
ple goods and always popular. ‘The well-known 
Silesia, soft and heavy, with clear distinct fig- 
ures, is a favorite with all who use it. The tiny 
snow-drop pattern so long sought after in Scotch 
and Irish damasks is not now in such demand as 
the inch wide stripes and square blocks. These 
are two yards wide, at prices varying from $1 to 
$2 a yard. Another style has a red border sur- 
rounding the whole cloth. 

Among finer goods are shown some beautiful 
English and French linen damasks. They are 
imported in sets, consisting of a long cloth and 
two dozen napkins. Each cloth is woven in an 
elaborate design, with corresponding patterns on 
the napkins. One especially handsome cloth, 
marked $40, is two and a half yards wide and 
four yards long. In the centre the American 
eagle is represented, surrounded by a border of 
flowers and foliage. ‘The large napkins are 
seven-eighths of a yard long by three-quarters 
wide. Stars are in the centre with @ border of 
stripes. ‘The two dozen napkins are valued at 
$25 a dozen, making the set of cloth and nap- 
kins cost $90. Another set has an Egyptian 
design of the sun with diverging rays as the 
centre-piece. Hieroglyphics, the sphinx, and 
winged lions are in bold relief on the border. 
Still another has a medallion centre, with corner 
pieces representing antique vases, nymphs, ser- 
pents, and cupids. The border is a design of 
fringe with tassels. 

When a handsome outfit of table linen is made 
at the upholsterer’s, it is customary to provide an 
under-cloth of thick Canton flannel cut the exact 
length and width of the table. This is to be 
placed under the damask cloth, and serves to 
shield a handsome table from injury, brings out 
clearly the figures of the damask, and gives the 
cloth a purer white look than when it is simply 
placed over the dark table. 

Five-eighths of a yard square is the usual size 
for dinner napkins. In fine goods they are larger. 
Small tea napkins, or doylies, are made in neat 
designs of checks and snow-drops. Cotton dam- 
ask fruit doylies, red and white together, are 
$1 75 a dozen. 

Light-colored cloths for lunch or for fruit sup- 
pers are useful and pretty in the summer season. 
They should be of the same color as that which 
prevails in the decoration of the china with which 
they are used. They are shown in linen dam- 
ask, pink and white, or buff, with patterns of 
flowers and fruit. With napkins to correspond, 
the price is $12. A beautiful dessert cloth that 
looks like satin brocade is of mixed silk and 
linen in pale amber and white. The pattern is 
elaborate, covering the whole cloth. A pretty 
fringe borders it. $16 is the price asked for 
the cloth and doylies. Striped toilinettes and 
worsted damasks in dark, rich patterns of crim- 
son or green with gilt are shown for dessert 
and wine cloths. They are two yards wide, and 
are sold by the yard at from $3 to $5. Plain 
Turkey red toilinettes with white checks, stripes, 
and damask figures are sold at $1 85 a yard. 
They make serviceable lunch cloths for everyday 
use. 

BED LINEN. 


We were shown many things dear to the hearts 
of housewives in the way of bed linen. First was 
the substantial muslin sheetings, ten quarters 
wide, at seventy cents a yard. Utica Mills is 
a leading brand in these goods. Scotch linen 
is shown in all the sheeting widths, from one 
and three-fourths of a yard to three yards wide, 
The price ranges from $1 to $2 40 a yard. 
Heavy Irish linens three yards wide are seen 
in all grades. It is not advisable to buy very 
heavy linen, as it breaks sooner than a soft ma- 
terial. Rickardson’s linen for pillow-slips is in 
several grades and widths. 

The pillow now most admired is the square 
French shape. Plain pillow-slips are of Irish 
linen, with a tuck an inch wide stitched around 
them, with a fluted ruffle rolled on the edge of 
the tuck. Overlays or sham slips, used in the 
daytime, are imported by several houses. They 
are half of a pillow-slip, fastened securely at 
the corners by loops and buttons. A sheet 
overlay is trimmed to match the pillow-covers. 
This false sheet is merely a breadth of yard- 
wide linen as long as the bed is wide. It is 
embroidered or ruffled at the ends and on one 
side. In the daytime it is turned down over 
the top sheet far enough to display the trim- 
ming and conceal the other covers. One set 
shown us was marked $34 for the three pieces, 
The trimming was a border of embroidered me- 
dallions set in Valenciennes insertion and edg- 
ing. Wide ribbon, the color of the carpets and 
curtains of the bedroom, was placed under the 
lace. An imported set was embroidered in the 
finest French work. A vine and scalloped edge 
formed the border. In the centre was a floral 


monogram. Another set had a row of Ham- 
burg insertion around it with a fluted ruffle. 


The ruffle was of thick linen cambric, two inch- 
es wide, with four small tucks at the edge. In 
the centre a broken wreath was embroidered, in 
which were the initials of the owner. Puffs of 
cambric, and bands of linen, feather-stitched on 
each edge, are pretty trimming. If elaborate 
open embroidery and lace are used they are best 
displayed over a pink or blue case made of silk 
or cambric. 

Gauze blankets for the summer were shown 
us. They are as soft as cashmere, and light and 
thin. The price is $11 a pair. American blank- 
ets cost only half as much as the popular Whit- 
ney blanket, and some of them, the Schuylkill 
brand particularly, can scarcely be told from a 
genuine Whitney. Good Schuylkill blankets are 
sold for $12 a pair. Fine French blankets are 
almost an inch thick, yet are soft and light. One 
beautiful pair is marked $40. 

Marseilles counterpanes are displayed of sev- 
eral grades, ranging from $5 to $25 in price. 
Plain ones have shell or diamond borders with 
medallion centres. The expensive Empress quilt 
has an elaborate design with raised figures. The 
handsomest counterpane from the Exposition 
has a ground-work of pale lavender that throws 
the white figures into bold relief. Honey-comb 
spreads at $2, and the striped Allendales for sum- 
mer are staple goods. ‘Toilette covers of plain 
white Marseilles, or strewn with pink and buff 
flowers, are chosen to match the counterpane. 

Nottingham lace spreads, as low as $5, are 
exceedingly pretty. ‘They should be lined with 
silk or cambric. Another, fit for a fairy queen, 
is of tamboured lace, gorgeous with roses and 
daises displayed over pink silk. 

French chintz and cretonne in delicate colored 
grounds, with stripes and figures of some darker 
shade, make neat and serviceable spreads. They 
are sold by the yard at prices ranging from fifty 
cents to $1. 

In mosquito netting we were shown the round 
meshed lace and gauze with square meshes, 
Pink gauze is about half the price of lace, and 
looks quite as well when made up. We rarely 
advise the purchase of an inferior article, but as 
all colored netting fades it is better to buy a 
gauze net at a lower price, and have a fresh new 
one often. Square and oblong canopies are more 
used than round or oval ones. Upholsterers trim 
the canopy with white ball fringe. A frame- 
work of bamboo sticks, that open and shut like 
an umbrella, is made to support thecanopy. By 
pulling a tassel in the centre it is spread out for 
the night, and may be closed during the day. 
Many persons object to injuring handsome ceil- 
ings and bedsteads with hooks and pulleys. To 
obviate this an arrangement has been invented 
by which the netting is suspended from a stand- 
ard erected at the foot of the bed. This is a 
very simple contrivance, requiring only a few 
minutes to set it up. It collapses into a small 
compass, and is set away in the closet in the 
daytime. 

TOWELING. 

The Turkish bath towdls are shown in brown, 
unbleached linen, and in soft white cotton striped 
with red. ‘The rough linen is used for friction, 
while the smooth cotton serves as an absorbent. 
They are a yard and a half long, worth $1 25 
apiece. Barnsley damask towels are exceeding- 
ly fine, with blue, buff, and pink borders, and a 


wide fringe. Another brand, well-known to 
housekeepers, is the Commodore. The Irish 
loom towel is much sought after. It is un- 


bleached, being offered for sale just as it is 
brought from the loom. Honey-comb towels 
are also unbleached, but soon become white, and 
are very strong and durable. Soft linen towels 
for cleansing glass are plaided in two colors, 
green and red. Where there are two servants 
in the kitchen this is a useful mark by which 
each may distinguish the towels appropriated to 
her use, 
MUSLINS AND CALICOES. 

A new brand of yard-wide muslin, called Man- 
ville Hundreds, lately intréduced in the market, 
is preferred by many ladies to any of the old- 
established goods. It counts a hundred threads 
to the square inch, while other muslins never ex- 
ceed ninety. Although of such closs, firm tex- 
ture, it is very soft and smooth, with remarkably 
even threads. It is sold at present at twenty- 
eight cents a yard. ‘The always popular New 
York mills muslin is quoted at the same price, 
and Wamsutta at twenty-five cents. 

Merrimac calicoes, in light grounds and chintz 
figures, are now fifteen cents. Pacific Mills and 
Sprague’s prints, in neat figures and stripes, are 
also fifteen cents. A coarser quality is sold at 
fourteen cents. The Amoskeag and Waurega 
calicoes for comfortables are twelve cents. An 
American cambric made at Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, is coming greatly into favor. It is in as 
handsome designs as the finest French goods, is 
of very nice quality, seven-eighths of a yard wide, 
at twenty-five centsa yard. Imported cambrics of 
precisely the same pattern are forty or fifty cents, 

Thanks are due Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
James A. Hearn & Son; I. E. Watraven; 
Lorp & Taytor; Le Bouter & Brors- 
ERS; and ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. BucHanan’s last days and hours were 
marked by complete Christian resignation to the 
inevitable result. He had been ill for some 
months, but not until Sunday, the 3ist ult., did 
his physician despair of recovery. Such of his 
relatives and friends as could be summoned were 
with him at the last. He prayed and took the 
Sacrament at six o’clock on Monday morning. 
“‘God bless my country!’? were his last words, 
frequently repeated in a whisper. One of his 


Ex-Presidents Prerce and FituMore should be 
invited to attend his funeral. 








last requests was that President JoHNSON and / 


—General Cote is said to while away the. 


Sours in his cell at Albany in orna- ‘ 


ments and curiosities from wood, and has also 
made a small house for some white mice which 
were given him. He does not allow his children 
to visit him, on account of the unpleasant in- 
fluence the scene of their father in jail might 
have on their minds. 

—Magnificent bequests are becoming the or- 
der of the day. Grrarp, and Prasopy, and 
CORNELL, and Vassar have set examples that 
are becoming contagious. Baltimore’s wealth- 
iest citizen, JouN HopKins, an octogenarian, has 
made a will in which he bequeathes a million and 
a half, with a large suburban estate, for a great 
University, and another million for a hospital n 
the city. This was ‘‘ Hopxins’s choice,” and a 
very correct one, 

—Miss KEtLoae’s high personal character is 
justly winning for her the best possible social 
status in England and on the Continent. A 
private letter, recently received, says: ‘‘ Miss K. 
dined yesterday at Buckingham Palace with the 
Duchess of Somerset, and was escorted to the 
table by the Duke of Newcastle.” Her artistic 
success has been complete. 

—Cincinnati’s prominent “personal” is Mr. 
Progasco, a gentleman who has amassed a for- 
tune in the hardware trade, besides having an- 
other fortune bequeathed to him by a brother- 
in-law. He is now the richest man in Ohio; has 
a $20,000 house, situated amidst 30 acres of lawns 
and ornamented grounds; possesses a superb 

ery of paintings, and one of the largest and 
choicest libraries in the country. The most ex- 
ensive books in Europe have been obtained for 

r. P. regardless of cost. The collection of 
Bibles and editions of Shakspeare is remarkable. 
He is now having constructed, in Europe, an 
elaborate fountain for the city, toward the erec- 
tion of which his deceased relative, Mr. Davip- 
son, bequeathed the sum of $40,000. This will 
be one of the finest works of art in the United 
States. It will be placed on the Fifth Street 
Market Square, and will be done in about two 
years. Mr. Propasco is a man of liberality in 
public enterprises, and is occupied in various 
works of charity. He is highly esteemed by the 
cmos and enjoys the confidence of the 
good. 

—Mr. Speaker Cotrax’s devotion to his mo- 
ther is one of the notable traits in his charac- 
ter. As soon as he had received the intelli- 

ence of his nomination to the Vice-Presidency 

e sat down at his table, and, amidst the confu- 
sion and enthusiasm around him, wrote a note 
to his mother announcing the result. He said 
to those around him: ‘She is anxious to know, 
and I do not like to keep her in suspense.’? The 
— —— that was age na . 

—A fresh paragraph about the marriage o 
Parti: ‘Her civil marriage is only a pe of 
record of the betrothal, and does not entitle 
them to live together. It is the contract, not 
the consecration. The Marquis de Caux has 
just got leave of absence and gone to London, 
where Patri is singing, and will remain near 
her during the London season, which closes in 
July. It is already announced that Parti is 
engaged at the Italian Opera for the next (au- 
tumnal) season. TAMBERLIK and FRACHINI will 
probably support her; and Miss Harris, US, 
and Grossi are already engaged. 

—We suppose that Queen IsaBELLa’s eld- 
est ae: who is about to be married to 
one of the Bomba family, may be regarded as a 
very high “girl of the period.” She is said to 
be good-looking, but—such a temper! Some 
time ago one of the priests offended her, and 
she put down her royal little foot that she 
wouldn’t go to meeting any more. None of her 
governesses could stay longer with her than a 
couple of months, and she laughs at her mother 
when IsaBELuLa exhoris her to behave herself. 
As for her father, if he is her father, he has no 
authority over her whatever. In Madrid people 
believe that, if she does not like her intended 
husband, she will tell him so to his face, in the 
presence of the whole court. As an insurance 
man remarked, it would be risky to ‘‘ write’? on 
connubial happiness with her unless as a special 
hazard and at a very high premium. 

—Sir RouNDELL PALMER is now concededly 
at the head of the English bar. He is widely 
known, also, as one of the most luminous and 
eloquent members of the House of Commons, 
and for the elevation of his personal character, 
his unaffected piety, and his active participation 
in many good works. At the University he took 
the most distinguished honors, and in 1837 he 
was called to the Bar; but although he devoted 
himself to the practice of his profession with 
— assiduity he did not wholly relinquish his 

iterary and scholarly pursuits. His love of po- 
etry has withstood the influences of a law- 
er’s prosaic life. It is only a few years since 

e found time, even amidst the multiplied 1a- 
bors and distractions of a leading practice at the 
Bar and a foremost place in the House of Com- 
mons, to publish an admirable collection of 
hymns, under the title of “‘ The Book of Praise ;” 
and he subsequently contributed to one of the 
meetings of the Church Congress an elaborate, 
eloquent, and, at the same time, admirably crit- 
ical paper on *“*Hymnology.’? That was not, 
indeed, the first or the only indication of his in- 
terest in the work of the Church. Throughout 
his life he has been one of her most attached and 
earnest members, having, like Sir WILLIAM PAGE 
Woop, taken an active part in her work both as 
a Sunday-school teacher and in furthering va- 
rious one of a religious and benevolent 
character. 

—WILLIAM CHAMBERS, the eminent Edinburgh 

ublisher, is writing an oT ie, to be pub- 

ished at the close of the year. Beginning his ca- 
reer a poor boy, he has not only made a great for- 
tune, but he has created and circulated, in compa- 
ny with his brother, RoBERT, an immense amount 
oF sound and ee ee It is not too 
much to say that these brothers, since the year 
1832, when they started their now famous jour- 
nal, have done more for the education of the la- 
poring classes than any two men besides in Great 

ritain. 


—A whose new opera, ‘* The First Happy 
Day,’ is now having a successful run in Paris, is 
in his eighty-ninth —_ and is one of the few 
geniuses who is not impelled by his muse to 
create. He is essentially a man of pleasure, and 
of the world, and averse to application. ‘I have 
never,” he not long since said to a friend, ‘‘known 





og lines, owing to sleepiness and fatigue. 
Often it has ay ere that my eyes have closed 
in Loge of my efforts to keep them open, and my 
head fell upon my partition. The only explana- 
tion I can give of this is that there is some truth 
in somnambulism.”’ In appearanee AUBER is a 
little mummified old man, dressed with military 
precision, and elaborately decorated. His eyes 
are snuff-colored and his face intersected in every 
possible direction with lines and wrinkles. 

—A notable lionne of Paris is Lady Harrret 
CowPkr, the only legitimate daughter and heir- 
ess of the last Earl of Blessington, and the step« 
daughter of the famous Countess the light of 
whose beautiful eyes were celebrated by BYRON. 
Her first husband was Count ALFRED D’ORSAY, 
to whom she was married as she entered girl- 
hood, her father having desired to secure his 
vast estates in Ireland to him, and her step- 
mother having wished to install in the Earl’s 
household the accomplished young Frenchman, 
who had conceived a violent passion which only 
died with him. me | HARRIET was signally un- 
happy in her married life. She was deserted by 
her husband, for whose debts her property be- 
came involved to a very large extent. On the 
death of Count ALFRED p’Orsay, his widow 
espoused the Hon: SPENCER Cowper, one of 
Lord PAaLMERSTON’S step-sons. Subsequent to 
his marriage he inherited considerable fortune, 
which, with his wife’s remaining estates, enabled 
them to live in princely style in Paris. Lady 
HarRieT is a woman of sincere piety, and though 
she does not believe in good works, is impelled 
by a benevolent disposition to frequent acts of 
charity, all performed without ostentation. 

_—One ofthe most eminent French writers ofthe 
time—M. Louis BLanc—in a letter to the Temps, 
draws this very pleasant picture of the leader of 
the British forces in Abyssinia: ‘‘There is one 
opinion as to the ability shown by Sir Ropert 
NAPIER—On his consummate prudence, his cool, 
judicious mage and the rapidity of his move- 
ments when, all his measures being taken, it be- 
came necessary to strike the decisive blow. I 
have had occasion to make the acquaintance of 
Sir Ropert Napier, to converse with him, and 
to observe him closely. The idea he at first 
| hing you of him is that of calm power. The 

rst time I ever saw what struck me in his per- 
son was the gentle expression of his features, 
the gentleness of his manners, and the softness 
of his voice. I remember hearing him say that 
he had always an aversion to sporting, from a- 
repugnance to killing poor defenseless animals. 
I know nothing more admirable than the love 
of humanity in an energetic nature. One is not 
the less a soldier for being a man, and Sir Ros- 
ERT is an instance of it. Most assuredly he is 
not the person who would ever have allowed 
these words to escape him, ‘In a battle minutes 
are all—men nothing.’ What was particularly 
and most justly remarked in his conduct of the 
Abyssinian expedition was his carefulness of the 
lives of the soldiers intrusted to him, the care 
which he took of their comfort, and his fore- 
ea a by this fact, that the army, after 
the fall of — had provisions for three 
months. But that prudence did not hinder him 
from displaying singular vigor, and the firmness 
which he required in circumstances where he 
differed in opinion from those around him, and 
where it was fortunate for England that his au- 
thority as Commander-in-Chief caused the supe- 
riority of his judgment to prevail,” 

—The village of Henderson, Texas, possesses 
a treasure in a buxom school-girl of fourteen 
years, who is known to society by the name 
of Dionysia BOADICEA JEFFALINDA JACOBINA 
CHRISTIANA BUCKIANA CALEDONIA SUSANNAH 
EMILY WYATT WILKINSON MOORE Wynne. This 
young lady is a cousin of a Lge Shag of that 
village who, in the short span of his life of 22, 
has done and suffered the following things: He 
has had over a hundred personal encounters ; 
has shot mortally three men; not mortalby, 
eight; is now resting under seven bail-bonds; 
has been through the war from the beginning ; 
married, buried an infant daughter, and sepa-. 
rated from his wife, who is now going to scheol; 
and is now living upon his father’s substance in 
possession of a pair of fine boots, a spavined 
horse, a Mexican saddle, a silver watch, three 
revolvers, and a Derringer, and $1 in specie. 
He expeets to attend the Waco races, but does 
not expect to lay heavy wagers. 

—Mr. DjsrRaELI made a singularly happy 
speech at fie Royal Literary Fund. He spoke 
of the value of books in influencing the societies 
of the world; and to this influence attributed 
the secret respect which animates even the most 
obtuse mind toward the man of letters. No man 
can deny the prodigious effort which such a 
speech demanded, os as it did at a time 
when the speaker’s thoughts were engrossed by 
considerations of which it is the fate of few men 
to experience. Mr. DISRAELI emerged from the 
heated air of party conflict into the serene at- 
mosphere of intellectual peace. He brought 
with him no echo of the shock from which he 
had temporarily escaped; his language was 
chaste, scholarly, artistic; he discoursed of lit- 
erature in the tone of the enthusiast who has 
abandoned for a while the lettered industry of 
the library, and steps forth to speak with kin- 
dred minds upon the topics dearest to his heart. 
Mr. DisRAEtl’s love of letters will always win 
for him the sympathy which his love of politics 
had else denied. Hecould have made ano more 
eloquent appeal to the hearts of the people than 
thus descending from the pinnacle of politics to 
take by the hand the poor and sensitive man of 
letters. 

—Mrs. STANTON says, in the Revolution, that 
she has *‘taken care of seven babies; yet has 
worked in the cause of women twenty years or 
more. We have addressed our Legislature many 
times, spoken on education, temperance, slav- 
ery, and written many articles for the — 
When we went to Albany to address the Legis- 
lature, we took our nurse and babies to the Del- 
avan House, left them safe there in a room, went 
to the Capitol, found it filled with ladies, and 
made our speech. It takes no longer to speak 
than listen. When we finished we shook hands 
all round, and went home to our babies, and the 
rest of the women to theirs. If we were a mem- 
ber of the Legislature we could spend the few 
hours every day at the Capitol which other wo- 





any other muse than ennui. Every body says my | 
music is gay. I wonder at it. There is not a’ 





single motif among those my admirers find the | 
happiest which has not been written between 
two yawns, I could show you whole ——— 
‘where my pen drew zigzags instead of bars and \ 


men spend in fashionable calls, shopping, gos- 
siping, dining, dressing, and idling.’ 

—A young lady, beautiful of course, (Kittr 
CLoverTop she signs herself), writes, ‘ T always 
prefer white petticoats, white stockings, and 
white table-cloths, to colored ones, which are 
not the livery of neatness.”’ 
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this the upper diagonal stitches only with silk, in the manner shown by the pattern, which clear- - 
ly illustrates the method of working. ; 3 : 

Fig. 4 is a design similar to the former, and consists of stripes of different widths. ‘The 
narrower stripes consist of long, alternating cross stitches (eight threads high by two 
threads wide), worked with fawn-colored worsted in four shades. ‘The lightest shade 
may also be worked in silk. The foundation of the broad stripes is worked in ordi- 
nary cross stitch with 
dark brown worsted; 
the stars are worked in 
point russe with colored 
wool and silk. 

Fig. 5.—This design 
is in plain long cross 
stitch, over four threads 
in height by two in 
width. The dark stripes 
are of violet worsted, 




























































Marerrats: Gray silk twist and steel beads. This brooch, which is shown of the full size 
in the two accompanying illustrations, is worked in crochet of gray silk twist and small steel 
The crochet part is then stretched over a circular piece of wood of the requisite 

size, and the back is finished with a pin. See the first illustration. For making such 
a brooch string the 
beads on gray silk 
twist, make a founda- 
tion of three stitches, 
join these-in a round, 
and crochet in the first 
round in every stitch 
2 sc. (single crochet), 
stringing on a bead aft- 
er every round, Con- 
tinue to work in the 
round, widening suffi- 


; the light figures of lilac 
Saenaen amas worsted, while the point 
ed nor puckered. When russe and cross stitches 
the crochet work is fin- Crocuer Broocu. are of straw-colored silk 


ished, slip it over a cir- —Wnroxe Sinz, 
cular piece of wood or 

a button, and fasten on the back with 
long stitches, as shown in the illus- 
tration. 


Design in Application for 
Toilette-Covers, Cush- 
ions, etc. 
THE accompanying 
iMustration gives one 
quarter of a de- 
sign for a toi- 
lette-cover in 
application. 


Crocuet Broocu. twist.. This pattern is 
—Ricut Sipe. very pretty and efiective. 
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ABYSSINIAN MAh- 
RIAGES. 
CELEBRATED prac- 
tice in Abyssinia con- 

nected with the polygamy 

of their princes, and of 

a milder kind than 

was in use till late- 

ly in the Turk- 

*sh_seraglio, 
was their 
method 
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The foundation 
is light gray 
cloth. The ap- 
pliqué figures 
are of different 
colored cloth, and are sew- 
ed on, as shown in the il- 


of obviating 
the inconven- 
iences of a 
too numerous 
royal progeny. 
The superfluous sons were 
allotted to some out-of- 
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5 " NN the-way spot cut off from 
lustration, with button- IN . S \\ all communication with 
hole, chain, and herring- ; SAS Sd SS W' a “the rest of the world, and 
bone stitch. Point russe \ R \\ ‘ 


and knotted stitch are also used in the \\ ; \ S San ooN : ig gg seed bg . aoe MP ene 
embroidery. __The colors of the cloth : Oy he we sede: sol 
earn Teeetee otaarare them. So far they were not badly 
treated in ordinary times; but in any 
periods of political commotion they were apt to 
fare badly; starvation and a miserable death by 
slow degrees was then their common fate. We 
s Z owe to this custom of Abyssinian despotism the 
RK]? K Lad pleasing fiction of Rasselas’s happy valley. Abys- 
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ree Stitches for Slippers, Cushions, 
raveling-Bags, Covers, etc. 

ue designs given are pretty and easily worked. 
The foundation is canvas, and the material for 
working either worsted or silk, or both, in mixed colors. 

Fig. 1.—This design is worked in long stitches, six threads 
in height and one in width. These stitches are worked in al- 
ternate rows, three threads in a figure. In the patterns the SAN l eer 
foundation is of a dark reddish-brown, and the figures gray, Sy S* 
while the single cross stitches are worked with corn-colored silk. S : 

Fig. 2.—This design is worked in long alternating cross stitches, the 
foundation with dark green worsted, and the figures with worsted and silk 
in light green. . 

Fig. 3.—This design consists 
of wide and narrow stripes. The 
foundation of the wide stripes is 
of fawn-colored worsted, worked 
in cross stitch, The stars in 
these stripes are worked in point 
russe in Turkish style with dif- 
ferent colored worsteds and silks, 
while the centre is composed of 
a Smyrna stitch (double cross 
stitch), four threads in height 
and breadth. The narrower 
stripes are of black worsted and 
corn-colored silk; the under 
Yow in diagonal stitches, altern- 
ately one black and one corn- 
colored over four threads in 
height and breadth, and after 


sinian marriage is usually a mere contract by which both par- 
ties agree to join themselves and property so long as mutually 
agreeable; and, if we are to believe the Portuguese mission- 
aries, they were accustomed to contract so loosely as to admit 
of an easier dissolution of the bond. ee a mutual ‘ge 
ing was not practicable, and the wife was the transgressor, she was 
pen severely ened than the male offender. Bruce asserts that there 
is no pretense to any form or bond of matrimony, excepting so far as the 
contract may be mutually regarded (a statement, however, to be taken 
. ry with some qualification) ; 
that they separate and unite 
again at all times and places, 
with the utmost ease, with- 
out respect to any interme- 
diate alliances. Upon di- 
vorce the sons belong to the 
mother, the daughters to the 
father. The feast is an ex- 
tensive business ; the pecul- 
jar national manner of eat- 
ing being then carried out 
in extenso. Whether it is 
the long fasts that induce 
such enormous voracious- 
ness and absorption of raw 
food, described in a very 
graphic way by Bruce, we do 
not know; but that would 
seem to be the most natural 
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solution of the national inclination. As to di- 
vorce, it is of the commonest and everyday oc- 
currence. Bruce relates his having met with a 
lady in the same room with six men who had all 
stood in the conjugal relation to her successive- 
ly, and none of whom had any relation to her 
then. Although Gobat states that after the third 
divorce they are not able to take another wife, 
unless’ by becoming monks, it sometimes happens 
that the Church intervenes, and the solemnity of 
the ceremony varies with the desire or disinclina- 
tion for the perpetuity of the matrimonial bond. 
Supposing the former to be in favor, they are 
married with an imposing display of ecclesiastical 
pomp, incense, and chanting at the door of their 
temples, followed by a liturgical celebration with- 
in doors, and often by communion. For the 
Abyssinians, we may remark, excel even the Io- 
man Catholics in strictness of fasts, veneration 
for the Virgin, reverence for relics and saints, 
and other superstitious observances, 
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CHAPTER V. 


‘*PerRo, oh, Perro!” cried Lily. 
quick—come and help him!” 

‘*Let me put you down and den run home, 
Missy darling,” answered Perro; ‘‘’taint a sight 
for your dear little eyes, nohow.” 

But Lily would not be denied her share in the 
merciful mission, and, taking her on his shoulder 
again, Perro made all haste to the fallen man. 
As they drew nearer something made his heart 
fail him; again he sought to send the little girl 
back, and again she refused to go. Reaching 
the sorrowful object Perro raised it from the 
ground, and, throwing her tender arms around 
the poor, limp neck, Lily uttered the piteous cry, 

**Oh dear, dear papa!” 

Cuthbert half opened his bloodshot eyes, broken- 
ly murmured something about the Doctor’s pre- 
scription, then permitted Perro to lay him down 
on the sward behind some bushes where he would 
be concealed from the road, while Lily, with her 
own little handkerchief, wiped the blood and dust 
from his bruised face, mingling entreaties to him 
to wake and answer her with kisses of unutter- 
able love. Finding her appeals of no avail she 
lifted her eyes to Perro’s face in an agony, and 
asked if he would die. 

‘*No, Missy darling, he no die,” replied the 
poor fellow, sadly, half uncertain whether this 
were an alleviation of the case or not. ‘* We'll 
sit here and wait till it’s so dark nobody see him; 
den I carry him home on my back and put him 
in de bed.” 

For half an hour the two kept their broken- 
hearted watch silently beside the unconscious 
man; the twilight deepened into darkness, and 
Perro, now deeming it safe, lifted Cuthbert’s 
light form in his arms almost as easily as Lily’s, 
and, with the little girl beside him, trudged to 
the lower gate of the Garnet Run property. By 
entering here he hoped to work his way round to 
the back of the house and put his charge to bed 
without attracting the attention of any of the 
family. The precaution was vain. Alarmed by 
their long stay Mrs. Kearney had come out to 
look for them, and seeing no signs of them from* 
the upper gate was now coming round to the 
lower one. As Perro noiselessly dropped the 
latch behind him Mrs. Kearney emerged from 
behind a clump of southern-wood. 

’ “Oh, Lily! oh, Perro! what—whom have 
you got there?” she exclaimed, in a stifled 
scream of astonishment. 

Hearing -his wife’s voice Cuthbert woke to 

semi-consciousness, and ‘breaking from Perro’s 
arms staggered with a maudlin smile into ‘those 
of his wife, and, putting his smirched cheek 
against her own, kissed her. 
_ With a gesture partly of agony and partly of 
indignant insult she pushed him from her, and, as 
Perro caught him again, sank abjectly down upon 
the turf, and, burying her face in her hands, 
moaned as if her heart would break, while Lily, 
ever led by her instinct where need and grief 
were the sorest, left her father for the first time 
to kneel silently and clasp her mother’s neck and 
kiss her cheek. 

Perro stood for an instant undecided, then 
turned slowly to bear his burden home, when a 
sound of wheels and a cheery voice proclaimed 
Dr. Dalmager at the lower gate. It was his fre- 
quent custom when he arrived late to enter here 
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and drive directly to the stable. Perro laid 
Cuthbert gently on the grass and ran to open to 
his master. Derrick was about driving past, 
with the good-humored nod which he had for all 
the servants, when the sight of the group on the 
grass made him draw rein again. For a moment 
he sat dumfounded, then took in the whole situ- 
ation with one sweeping glance and leaped from 
the carriage. Ordering Perro to deposit his in- 
animate load-on the back seat, and granting 
Lily’s tearful entreaty that she might sit beside 
her father and hold him in his place, he gently, 
even caressingly, lifted Mrs. Kearney from the 
ground and helped her to the front seat, then 
took his own beside her, and, bidding Perro meet 
him at the portico, drove slowly to the house. 

“* Weep, dear child, it will do your heart good,” 
said Derrick, taking both reins into his left han 
and with his right arm drawing the sorrowful 
woman closer to his side; ‘‘there! rest your 
dear, tired head on my shoulder and cry your 
fill. It’s all my fault—I should have staid in 
the.village to look after the poor fellow—if I had 
it wouldn’t have happened; so you must let me 
comfort you—dear, dear child!” 

Such a strong, manly arm was Derrick’s! 
Such a feeling of limitless support and protec- 
tion in it as the young wife had never known 
before! Such a deep, manly voice—so full of 
gracious music, yet with a tone of command in 
it, to which it was so sweet to submit! As 
both arm and voice wrapt in her senses she 
seemed folded from alarms, and cherished as in 
some impregnable, heavenly hiding-place. <A 
strange security and peace began cradling her 
heart; she felt the gratitude of a rescued child ; 
lulled by the magnetism of his tender strength 
she reposed her beautiful cheek on his broad 
bosom and little by little grew calm. Her sobs 
ceased; the choking lump subsided from her 
throat; when he bent over her golden hair and 
with his own bearded face brushed it back from 
her eyes, even pressed on it one light, gentle kiss 
kind as a mother’s, she was not startled—she 
only lay in a quiet dream of. thankfulness that, so 
far away from all help and strength and kinship, 
Heaven had sent such a priceless friend as this. 
So slowly did Derrick drive, as he said, in order 
not to jostle Cuthbert from his seat, that all 
trace of tears had disappeared from her eyes 
when the carriage reached the portico, and 
something almost like a smile of gratitude re- 
warded the Doctor when he lightly lifted her 
down. Pain and, alas! something like contempt, 
chased it away again as Perro drew out that help- 
less load from beside Lily and carried it into the 
house. 

‘** Lie down on the sofa and rest,” said Derrick, 
when they came into the saloon. ‘‘ That tender 
heart of yours is too much for you! You will 
be sick to-morrow. With a temperament such 
as yours you should be’ sheltered like a young 


“rose from every thing hard or rude or painfal in 


the world.” 

He fixed his great black eyes on her face as 
he said this with a look of such unspeakable ten- 
derness that the woman meeting it must have 
been stolid indeed to have needed any verbal 
gloze for the expansion of its meaning into, 
** Would to God that Z were that shelter !” 

‘*Lie down; I will see to making your hus- 
band comfortable for the night, and then come 
back to you.” 

She would have deprecated this interference 
with her wifely duties by a faint remonstrance, 
but Derrick’s tender, resistless hand laid her 
head like a tired child’s upon the sofa-pillow, 
spread the afghan over her, and tucked it in 
about her shoulders to protect her from draughts, 


before she could finish her request to be allowed . 
to accompany him. Then he glided noiselessly | 


out of the saloon and crossed the hall to the 
room where Perro had already undressed: Cuth- 
bert and left him with a wax-light and water- 
pitcher on a stand at the head of the bed. 

The 
Derrick turned down the quilt, and shading the 
slumberer’s eyes from the wax-light with his hol- 
lowed hand, gazed into his swollen, disfigured 
face with a bitter smile. For several seconds 
he stood in motionless silence, seeming to feast 
on the spectacle; then half in soiiloquy, half to 
the sleeper, he muttered : 

.“*For you—you poor, pigeon-livered, maud- 
lin milk-sop, the most beautiful woman Heaven 
ever gave a fool! You, fox-fire, moonshine na- 
ture—spiritless, nerveless thing, with a face of 
dough and a heart of ice, and gorgeous, glorious 
beauty to drive a man mad with passion, thrown 
away on you—you, the master of a woman one 
would go to hell for! For me, loneliness—lone- 
liness and the seeing of all this! Me, with a 
volcano in me for a soul, and a heart forever 
burning itself up in its own fire; no woman’s 
love, no kisses, no caresses— me, fearing no- 
thing, daring any thing, every thing!” 

Turning away he leaned upon the mantle, 
held the wax-light to his face, and regarded him- 
self steadfastly in the mirror. His large black 
eyes, full of impassioned lustre; his raven hair, 
thrown back in great silky waves from his spot- 
less olive forehead; his regular features, ‘clear 
cut as a young Greek god’s—made him more 
beautiful than in the contemplation of privacy 
his “own eyes had ever before beheld him. His 
smile grew less bitter as he gazed, and he re- 
sumed his soliloquy in these few broken words: 

‘‘ Me—daring every thing! Every thing?” 
He paused again, then, with compressed lips, add- 
ed, ‘‘ Yes! every thing !” 

Drawing the quilt once more over Cuthbert’s 
face he set the wax-light where he had found it, 
and curling his lips with involuntary scorn as he 
shut the door on the poor schoolmaster’s brute- 
like snoring, went down stairs to rejoin the wife 
and child. They were still in the dark, but had 
the lamps been lighted they would have seen his 
face pleasant as ever with its old placid smile. 

It was Lily’s bedtime, but the Doctor would 


poor schoolmaster was sleeping heavily. | 


not hear of Mrs. Kearney’s going to undress her. 
‘*Mind the physician, and rest after your excite- 
ment,” said he, with gentle firmness, and rang 
the bell for Kledda. Lily kissed her mother 
good-night, and went away to be put into her 
little crib by the nurse, but did not stay there 
long; for when, after midnight, Cuthbert’s wife 
came to seek her pillow, she found the child nes- 
tled beside him, with her small hand resting on 
his cheek, as if sleep had overtaken her petting 
him, and her long brown lashes still wet with 
tears. The sight pierced her with a sharp mo- 
mentary pain, seeming to reproach the compara- 
tive evanescence of her own sorrow—for the 
hours which had passed since Lily’s bedtime 
had seen few tears in her eyes—and the witchery 
of Derrick’s voice, no less than his clear, cool 
sense and tender tactfulness, had soothed her 
into a different being from her whom she dimly 
remembered prostrate in an agony of weeping 
upon the turf by the southern-wood. What had 
happened since then that her affliction seemed so 
much less? Hearing the many charitable allow- 
ances which Cuthbert’s friend made for him, and 
the view taken of such cases by practical, sensi- 
ble men whom Puritan traditions had never made 
morbid—had she come to feel that her husband 
was, after all, not so badly lost? Or had she 
found that his sum total did not represent her 
whole earthly capital? Granting her loss, had 
something been slowly interposed to make it up? 
was she less desolate than she had dreamed, or 
was it henceforth out of Cuthbert’s power to 
leave her desolate? She was not one of those 
natures which lie awake analyzing such ques- 
tions. Neither will we do it for her. She 
thought her heart’s quick revulsion due to the 
tears still on Lily’s cheek, so wiped them away 
without waking her, and lying down, glad of the 
sweet, innocent barrier between her and him 
whose stertorous breathing she heard with less 
alarm and disgust now that Derrick had told her 
‘*he would be all right in the morning,” was pres- 
ently as sound asleep as either of the two beside 
her. In one room only at Garnet Run the light 
burned all night, and the pillow was smooth till 
daybreak—in Derrick Dalmager’s. 

‘Who can adequately depict the horror of shame 
and anguish into which Cuthbert awoke with the 
first tinge of dawn? It would be intelligible only 
to the man capable of feeling its counterpart, and 
of such, happily for our sanity if not for our mor- 
als, I suppose there exists not more than one in 
any million, promiscuously assembled from even 
the most highly Christianized portion of man- 
kind. The morning after one’s first experience 
of absolute intoxication is notably unpleasant, 
even to a person whose spiritual development 
rises no higher ‘than the Dead Rabbit type, in- 
volving a variety of physical sensations both 
painful and disgusting. When the victim has 
any social position to forfeit, his wretchedness 
receives complication from the doubt whether 
some one has not seen him, and will not report 
his plight, and it will be still further increased 
if he is a man with pride of personal character 
to be wounded by the reflection that he has lost 
his self-control. Ascending further in the scale 
we find additional tortures wreaked on the Phar- 
isee by a violated ideal of mankind; on the affec- 
tionate man, by a rebound of grief which he has 














brought into his family ; on the religious person, 
by a sense of sin against the divine law. When 
we pile the sum of these agonies upon one man, 
whose native susceptibilities are keen as the most 
sensitive woman’s; whose emotional system, ill- 
health, and sedentary habits have spent thirty 
years in morbidly sharpening to a preternatural 
acuteness ; whose life-long education has been 
in that Puritan school which beyond all others 
makes human responsibility terrible, the Unpar- 
donable Sin coextensive with the catalogue of 
human errors, and, among those errors, drink- 
ing, either with or without drunkenness, not 
many degrees better than murder, nor any than 
unchastity—when this is one man, we can not 
wonder that the avalanche which fell on him 
out of the cool gray dawn nearly extinguished 
his consciousness in the moment of its return. 
His wife still slept sweetly, and, thinking what 
she must have endured for his sake overnight, he 
had not the heart to waken her—but he kissed 
the rosy finger-tips of her soft, dimpled hand 
lying on the coverlet with a greedy humility, as 
he would fain have made reparation by press- 
ing his lips upon her very feet—he crouched and 
bent himself till his forehead touched the foot- 
board in an agony of utter self-abasement. ‘‘ A 
dreadful looking for of judgment to devour the ad- 
versary” possessed his soul; an unutterable terror 
of despair rolled up over him like a pitchy cloud 
thickening and still thickening out of some bot- 
tomless infernal caldron. Every text which had 
been mined from the Hebrew ore-bed and forged 
on the pulpit-anvil of his boyhood’s memory into 
a thunder-bolt of curse and doom shot, red-hot, 
through the darkness against his naked soul. He 
was one of those ‘‘simple who pass on and are 
punished ;” ‘‘ being often reproved and harden- 
ing his neck, he should be suddenly destroyed, 
and that without remedy.” He was one of those 
drunkards to whom Isaiah prophesied woe, and 
of whom Paul declared that they should ‘ not 
inherit the kingdom of God;” with whom the 
righteous must not ‘‘keep company,” not ‘* even 
eat; whose Lord should ‘‘ cut him asunder and 
appoint him his portion with the hypocrites”— 
‘*who should dwell among weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth.” His head was snapping with a 
wild rhythmical pain; without, within, from 
waist to throat, his whole trunk burned as if 
he had swallowed molten lead, and he was pos- 
sessed by an intolerable thirst; but these bodily 
sensations were unheeded as such, and seemed 
only an antepast of the terrific spiritual pangs 
threatening against such sinners. He was ru- 
ined on earth—he had sinned away his day of 
grace in Eternity. Such was the waking-up of 
Cuthbert Kearney. 

Trembling in every muscle, the cold sweat 
starting from every pore, and his eyes staring 
from their sockets with an insane wildness which 
made him fear to look at himself in the glass, 
‘Outhbert rose and dressed himself. Fiend in 
human shape as he felt himself, he stole into his 
clothes, as it were, on tip-toe, lest he should dis- 
turb the innocent slumberers by a sound. To 


have had waking human companionship—to be 
looked at by a reassuring, loving, conscious face, 
would have been like the one drop which Dives 
cried for; yet he would not break for his own 
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tailed on his idolized child a future of life-long 
misfortune and disgrace; and lost even his 
means of getting them life’s commonest necessi- 
ties, for he could not doubt that Derrick Dalma- 
Sra gperations of slfaichanons fll honvior and 
ions 0 ishment eavier an 
heavier he began to think of all he had read con- 
cerning mania potu, and the more he thought of 
going mad the madder he felt himself going. 

He had scarcely from the house when 
Lily awoke and missed him. Till this morning 
her simple, childish toilette had always been 
made for her by the loving hands of mother or 
nurse; but the intense yearning which she felt 
toward her father would not now let her wait till 
they awoke, and her more than adult thoughtful- 
ness forbade her rousing the mother, whose sleep 
looked so sweet, and whose last night had been 
so bitter. Many were the failures in pinning 
and buttoning and tying made by the little wo- 
man’s unused fingers, and scarceiy, with the most 
ingenious arrangement of =‘eois and chairs, could 
she accomplish that feat of looking at herself all 

.round in the glass, which is coeval with the ear- 

liest consciousness of her sex; but at length, all 
difficulties surmounted, she put on her Tuscan flat, 
fastened a warm shaw] about her shoulders, as 
her mother had so anxiously done the last even- 
ing, and set forth for the first time alone to seek 
her father over an estate which, even under the 
guidance of Kledda or on the shoulders of Perro, 
had looked to her as vast as Central Africa ap- 
pears to Doctor Liyingstone—something bound- 
less, scarcely explored, and vaguely known— 
something to get lost in, and to write geogra- 
phies about. If it had been the whole world— 
for aught she knew at an age when distances are 
all infinite and alfke—the expedition could have 
seemed no greater; yet that, like this, would have 
seemed a little way to go with her father at the 
end of it—and having him to seek, she went forth 
bravely. But he had left no trace to tell her his 
direction ; and after vainly searching for him over 
the lawn, in the nearest meadows where the cat- 
tle were grazing, and on the hill-top where she 
had released the ungrateful ‘‘ partridge-papa” 
among the cedars and chinquapins, she came 
back to the upper entrance from which she had 
descried with Perro the beginning of sorrows on 
the night before. With a great struggle she stood 
on tip-toe, prized up the massive latch, and passed 
out, leaning her whole baby weight against the 
gate to shut it behind her, with adult precaution 
for the lawn’s sake against nomadic cows. She 
looked up and down the road; the uninterrupted 
view in both directions amounted to nearly a 
mile, but no father could be seen. Nothing 
daunted, she tripped down the road and entered 
the woods on the opposite side, where a pathway 
which she had often traveled with Kledda led to 
the stream anda broad, deep, shady pool whose 
bank was her favorite play-place. 

Meanwhile Cuthbert, driven by the fires of his 
self-torture, and already scourged for an hour 
through woods ‘and fields without knowing that 
he had been out of the house more than ten min- 
utes, had crossed the Run by a rustic bridge, 
nearly a mile above the estate, and was follow- 
ing the stream down in an ever-deepening hor- 
ror. 

It looked's0 cool and sweet along its shallow- 


and his blodd fevered by long strides, quickly 
dried his locks again; and as he came to a tract 
where the banks got higher, the water stiller, 
deeper, ‘and narrower, a terrible temptation came 
upon him. He was getting to the d t part 
of the Run—the est save close by its union 
with the Cumberland. People had slipped off 
the bluff of dark nights and been drowned along 
here, Perro had ‘told him; and one of the Doc- 
tor’s firsti¢ases after he came back from ‘“‘learnin’ 


da. said'was the post-mortem of a field hand who 
had suicide by jumping into “‘the 
Pool” tecause'her baby died. ‘*'The Pool” was 
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He must not live to be a shadow on their path, a 
stumbling-block to their fortunes. ys 
noble-hearted fellow, was as kind as the day was 
long. © He loved Lily’s mother as his own sister ; 
he would not see them suffer when Cuthbert was 
e. ‘They could still keep house for him, and so 
ind ent. ‘They would miss him atfirst, but 
in the end could not help being glad that he was 
ont of the sunlight which had shone on his disgrace, 
and in which he could never look them in the 
face again. With these mad thoughts seething 
in his brain he turned a short curve around an 
evergreen thicket and stood upon an odorous, 
slippery carpet of pine-needles close by the verge 
of ** the Pool.” 

He was about taking from his pocket a gold 
watch, once his mother’s, and promised to Lily 
in case he died before her, intending to hang it 
on a branch where it might be found after he was 
gone, when a soft murmur like a dove-note caught 
his ear, and, looking across the stream, he saw his 
little girl kneeling besidea great moss-grownstump 
twined with white and crimson morning-glories. 
Her face was toward him, but P peti d hidden 
by the radiant mass of flowers and greenery which 
decked this forest altar, and, even without this 
screen, he need scarcely have withdrawn behind 
the shelter of the evergreens which fringed his 
side of the bluff, for her lovely eyes were too 
earnestly fixed on the patch of blue sky disclosed 
between the tree-tops to be called away by any 
thing on earth, and her parted lips trembled with 
the intensity of a pleading which seemed ad- 
dressed not to an object of faith but to some vis- 
ible auditor. Her little hat had fallen to the 
ground, and her curls, streaming unconfined into 
the sunlight which flitted through the leaves, 
shone like the halo round the head of a seraph. 
Indeed, Cuthbert felt as if he had stumbled into 
some seraphic presence unawares—surprised an 
angel in some still uncorrupted Eden talking face 
to face with Him who walked of old through 
Adam’s garden in the cool of the day—beholden 
plain by her pure eyes, though to his sin-blurred 
sight invisible. For a moment all foreign things 
were banished from his mind by reverent awe 
and a passion of parental tenderness which was 
almost worship. Uncovering his feverish fore- 
head he also knelt and listened to that innocent 
heart’s outpouring. 

‘Dear Jesus—dear, dear Jesus!” said the 
child, ‘‘I love you more than tongue can tell, 
and you love me just as much, don’t you? You 
never were a little girl, but you were a little boy 
once, and mamma says you know just how ev- 
ery body feels in the world. You had a dear 
papa and mamma once, and you loved them just 
as I love my papa and mamma. I read about 
you the other day to Kledda—how you thought 
about your mamma, and asked John to take 
care of her, and be good to her always, almost 
the last words you spoke when you were dying 
with those wicked nails through your sweet 
hands. Dear, dear Jesus, just the way you 
thought about your mamma I think about my 
papa. I think about him all the time—I beg 
you to take care of him, just as. John took care 
of your mamma. I ask you to the last thing be- 
fore I go to sleep, and the first thing when I 
wake up, don’t I, dear Saviour? And now do, 
oh Jesus! do hear your little Lily that you love! 
Papa is so sick and so sorrowful! He’s such a 
dear, good father—and I can’t bear to see him 
never happy any more as he used to be. Don’t 
let him be like poor grandpa—don’t take him 
away from me! Lily’s heart will break, dear 
Jesus, if you do! I’ve lost him this morning— 
I've looked for him every where, and I can’t find 
him—I'm afraid he’s gone away, and won't come 
back, because he’s afraid that we think he’s bad ; 
but he isn’t bad! He’s as good—oh, as good as 
any papa you ever gave a little girl, dear Jesus— 
he’s only sick and sad.” [Her voice broke into 
a sob, but she steadied herself, and in a braver 
tone went on again.] ‘‘ No, Jesus, I won’t cry! 
I know you'll send him back—won’t you please 
—oh please, dear, dear Jesus!” 

The terror of great darkness in Cuthbert’s soul 
became a merciful cloud of rain, pouring in tor- 
rents along the parched channels where for many 
days all springs of human sympathy had been 
dried up. He stole from his concealment, and 
leaping the narrow gorge which bounded the low- 
er end of the Pool, fell on his knees beside his 
good angel, and clasping her heavenly face to his 
bosom wept as only he can weep who has been 
brought by one touch of loving fingers out of the 
prison-house of ‘despair. Lily kissed him all 
over—on face, and hair, and hands, and clung to 
him as if she never again would let him go—then, 
her first ecstasy over, suddenly remembered who 
had sent him, and lifting her tender mouth to- 
ward the heavens wafted kiss after kiss upward 
from her tiny fingers, as children are taught to 
bid good-by to ‘a friend. **I knew you'd give 
him back—and oh, how I thank you for being so 

uick, dear Jesus! ‘Take all my kisses that I 
throw you, and some day I'll sit in your lap as 
other children did once;‘and feel you kiss me 
back,. ‘Thank you, dear Jesus! Oh, thank you 
for papa, so much.” 





BOOKS AND THEIR FATES. 


| ape erinn ingenious persons amuse them- 
selves sometimes by speculating as to what 
becomes of all the pins which are produced every 
year by so many millions. Is it not more in- 
teresting to inquire what becomes of all the 
books? Every day a number of books are born, 
and every day a certain proportion of them must 
die, Some come into the world still-born. A 
friend-of ours once published a novel of which 
not a single copy was soli. The book, he main- 
tained, could not be iooked upon as a failure, 
inasmuch as its readableness had not been test- 
-ed; and he always entertained the belief that 
if one copy only could have found a purchaser, 





the fortunate man would have recommended the 
work to others, who would have recommended 
it to others again, until in a very short time the 
whole edition would have been disposed of. 

Then there are books which are not absolute- 
ly still-born, which are “‘nés viables,” as the 

ch say; but die in early infancy. They are 
buried in the book-rooms of the museum. ‘Their 
titles are inscribed, by way of epitaph, in the 
catalogues, and they are heard of no more. 
~ Others, again, have a short life, and not a 
Lair ya ly gg Ae a ape Pipes 
a brief season, an leaving a reputa- 
tion behind them. eee ore We 

There are books, too, which, now and then, 
are cut off in the prime of life by hostile review- 
ers. The number of killed and wounded is not, 
perhaps, very great; but from time to time the 
spiritual existence of a book is really put an end 
to by criticism. It becomes the mere dead body 
of a book, a mass of spoiled paper, and nothing 
more. 

The Greek sage who was asked whether the 
living outnumbered the dead or the dead the 
living, and who replied that the living were more 
numerous, inasmuch as the dead did not exist, 
could not have given precisely the same answer 
if the same question had been put to him in re- 
spect to books. In the case of a man, when the 
circulation has once fairly stopped, he is dead. 
But the circulation of a book may have come to 
an end, and the book, nevertheless, be not ut- 
terly, irrecoverably defunct, but susceptible of re- 
suscitation by some accidental occurrence. De 
Tocqueville’s work on ‘‘ Democracy in America,” 
for instance, had new life given to it by our late 
civil war. 





JUNE BUTTER-CUPS. 


WERE you wrought for fairy banquets, 
Famous knot of rustic gold, 

Brimming with the sunny wassail, 
That your polished goblets hold? 

Shapely carven as the wondrous 
Chalices of old! 


When the midnight moon has risen 
Will the elfin orgy meet, 

And the drowsy foliage tinkle 
Faintly with their coming feet, 
As they dance and skip and tumble 

Through the meadow sweet? 


Will they toast the fairest planet 
Reigning in Night’s diadem, 

Pledge a health to pallid Luna 
Perched at ease upon your stem? 

Prudent butter-cups, you tell not 
Any tales of them! 


Yet you are not only loyal 
To the race of gnome and fay, 
Nimble Pucks and wee Titanias, 
Wliom the dawning frights away ; 
For your blooms remain to mortals 
All the happy day. 


And I know your kindly natures 
Sunshine never warmed in vain! 

Could I, like the lucky fairies, 
Gladness from your petals drain, 

Butter-cups, you’d bid me quaff it 
And forget my pain! 





NOT QUITE A HEROINE. 


I NEVER could tell why I was not a heroine. 
I am sure Nature intended I should be one, 
and I agreed with Nature entirely. Even when 
I was a very little girl it was firmly impressed 
upon me that my career was to be in some way 
remarkable. How often I have suggested to 
grown-up members of the family that perhaps 
I was not of the same stock as themselves, 
but a princess in disguise. Did they not re- 
member a ring at the door-bell years ago, when 
a basket was left at the door containing me, an 
infant, in delicately embroidered garments and 
fine lace, betokening my inherited blood—stolen 
by the gipsies? But, alas! I never could prevail 
upon one of them to.remember any thing of the 
kind. They were altogether too veracious, and 
cruelly remembered so many things connected 
with my very earliest advent into this ‘ Piljian’s 
Projiss of a Mortal Wale,” as poor Sairey Gamp 
used to say, that even I could no longer doubt. 
Then there was the family nose! They would 
speak of that in the most tantalizing manner ; 
as though that couldn’t have come by chance! 
And certain other family traits they urged, until 
at last I was silenced if not convinced. 

Therefore, since I could not bet heroine by 
birth, being possessed of a bona jide father and 
mother—and of the very best, too—I resolved to 
make myself one, and from my earliest remem- 
brance I was busy in making the occurrences of 
everyday life wear the rosy tint of romance. I 
read magazines and novels without number, un- 
til my identity was quite lost in that of some 
charmingly improbable heroine of whom I had 
become enamored, when I would walk out in a 
sort of reverie, swinging my hat by the strings 
exactly as they do in story-books, my curls 
floating in careless disorder, which must then 
have been, in plain prose, a most untidy state, 
for it was long before these days when the most 
careless hair is considered the most stylish, and 
a scarf which I had secretly purloined from an 
elder sister’s treasures, thrown negligently over 
my light print dress. Then, of course, I would 
wonder where was my hero, and peer secretly 
about for him, questioning whether, if he met 
me, he would be vanquished on the spot, or 
would it take time for him to fall a victim to 
my charms. 

Had I met a spruce-looking stranger at such 
an epoch of my existence, who looked by acci- 
dent at me more than once, it is difficult to say 








what would have been my next move. I should 


probably have taken occasion to fall very grace- 
fully and sprain my ankle, like one of my favor- 
ites, Marianne Dashwood, for it was a feat I 
often accomplished on much less tempting occa- 
sions. Then, of course, he would be obliged to 
assist me home, and would call afterward to in- 
quire for my health, as they always do in books, 
and nowhere else, and—well, every body knows 
the rest. He would fall in love of course! 

But do not suppose that I intended to have it 
all go on, and in process of time a i in 
that common, humdrum fashion! No, indeed! 
I was going to die of a broken heart, or have him 
meet with that melancholy fate! I was not quite 
clear which. 

You see there are certain advantages on either 
side. Suppose, for instance, we were engaged. 
Immediately some captivating lady of impossible 
beauty must arise from Somewhere, and so be- 
wilder and fascinate my Ferdinand that I can 
not retain my hold upon him. “My flesh wastes 
away, my eyes grow brilliant, and my cheeks 
scarlet. I laugh wildly, and am sparkling and 
bright in society, but agonize in secret. I read 
poetry. I often quote those words so much ad. 
mired by all the broken-hearted : 

‘They tell me I am happy, and I try to think it true, 
They i | I have no cause to weep, my sorrows are 
so few,” etc.; 
particularly the line: 
**T dash away the falling tear, then turn and smile 
again.” 


It must be so beautiful to have a heart wither, 
ing in secret; to have such delightful thoughts 
about closing my tearful eyes and reclining my 
weary; aching head on Somebody’s bosom ; to ba 
willing to die that he might know that ‘‘ one had 
loved him well ;” to have crushed hopes and aching 
wounds of one’s very own to talk about and ponder 
upon; to have a right to be melancholy in secret; 
to pray to be forgotten by the world—the faithful 
world, so prone to remember its departed! to be 
bidden to ‘‘forget him,” and find it impossible, 
Who would not have a broken heart ? 

But, on the other hand, suppose the cruel 
Fates forbid my marrying him! He begs and 
implores. Iam inexorable. I see him wasting 
before my eyes, until I am summoned to his bed. 
side, and he dies, content to have me even thus, 
This is in the style of my favorite, ‘‘ Malina 
Gray.” I believe I have shed quarts of tears 
over that story. _ Indeed I used to worship Mrs. 
Stephens as a sort of demi-goddess, to know 
whom must be the summit of earthly ambition. 

But oh, foolish girl that I was, to imagine a 
man could die of love! We read of such things; 
but who ever saw it? Who ever had a brother, 
or an uncle, or cousin, or knew any one else who 
had such a one who died from love of a woman ? 
No, that’s not the way of the world! They im- 
mediately angle again if they miss their first nib- 
ble; and if the second one fails them, there are 
plenty more. Don’t every body know their 
maxim, ‘‘ There’s as good fish in the sea as ever 
were caught?” 

Well, but to return to the thread of my story 
—if it has any. I did once meet with a sort of 
romance. I was going away, to be assistant- 
teacher in a ‘‘select high-school,” taught by a 
sort of cousin of mine, on a new and unfamiliar # 
road, with no one to take care of me, but abund- 
ance of precautions taken for me. My trunk 
was marked ‘‘in front and behind, above and 
below.” In my hand was a bran-new umbrella, 
with my full name and destination in large bold 
letters, written with the blackest of ink on a 
card which was tied conspicuously on the handle, 
and a folded paper tucked in my glove, with all 
my route carefully marked out in the most dis- 
tinct penmanship by a loved and revered hand. 

Thus armed, I was whirled away on my route, 
while with book and paper I beguiled the lonely 
ride. At my last stopping-place, within a few 
miles of my destination, where we were obliged 
to wait several hours for the connecting-train, I 
met him—my hero! I knew him at a glance. 

It was at ‘‘the hotel.” (The name sounds 
imposing, but the building was perfectly innocent 
of any such idea.) Some fellow-travelers and 
myself were on the piazza, watching a small 
boy’s attempts to fly a kite. Poor child! How 
eagerly he would toss the monstrous bauble, and 
then run for his life, gazing up in the air to see 
his white bird soar aloft. But it seemed his 
‘‘eagle was disposed to be a barn-yard fowl,” 
and dropped to the earth as resolutely as he sent 
it skyward. After watching him a while, I de- 
scended the steps, and offered to toss the kite 
while he ran. How the little face brightened, 
and how he darted away, while even the huge 
ball of twine itself capered, and danced, and 
turned itself over in mad somersaults; while 
it was hard to tell which felt the most exultant, 
the little boy or I, as our newspaper comet 
whisked its tail about so grandly, high in air— 
high even above the church-steeple. 

At this precise epoch my hero steps out on 
the stage, 7.¢., piazza. I will not deny that I 
had caught a glimpse of his profile through the 
window, for I wish to be perfectly truthful in this 
matter ; but if I had wished to attract his atten- 
tion, I had certainly succeeded, for he honored 
me with a long stare, as I came back, flushed and 
panting, from my little ram—a look which ended 
in a melancholy smile, as I laughingly answered 
the congratulations of my companions. ' 

And wasn’t he fit for any body’s hero? His 
hair parted so exquisitely behind—his glossy 
beaver tipped to the very perfection of an ex- 
cruciating angle—faultless suit—black kids and 
cane! What more could the most exacting nov- 
elist ask for his ‘‘hero-de-romance?” Presently 
he was recognized by one of our party, and after a 
little conversation she introduced him to me, re- 
marking that we were both going to B——,, an 

rhaps it would bé mutually agreeable for us to 
bs made acquainted. Afterward she took oc- 
casion to whisper to me, ‘‘ You are going to 
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B— a perfect stranger, and it is always well 
to have some one to tell you who are suitable 
acquaintances.” 

I assented to this, and she went on: ‘‘ Now, 
you know in every place of any pretension there 
are certain families who consider themselves a 
little better than the rest of the world; and are 
looked up to by their neighbors as such.” 

I nodded knowingly. 

“This gentleman,” she resumed, ‘belongs to 
one of the first families in town, and it will give 
you a very good start to get acquainted with him : 
so I advise you to cultivate his acquaintance. 

I thanked my kind friend sincerely, and pro- 
ceeded to the cultivation of the unexplored 
ground. $ 

By the time we were half a mile on our journe 4 
I had learned that my hero had a ‘‘very smart 
brother in college. few rods further on he in- 
formed me that his father had written a great 
deal of poetry; and the next announcement, in 
a modest voice, was that he himself had a ‘‘blank~ 
book,” and wrote in it sometimes ! 

I thought he ground his teeth slightly, and mut- 
tered something of blasted hopes; but as our lo- 
comotive was just then obliged to relieve its feel- 
ings by a piercing shriek I could not be certain: 
but the bare suspicion was enough to make him 
interesting. : 

Well, our acquaintance dated from that period. 
My leisure hours were enlivened by his presence, 
and sometimes the ‘‘ blank-book,” which, by- 
the-way, was full of writing, accompanied him, 
and snatches of poetry, all breathing the same 
tale of a crushed heart, were read to my sympa- 
thizing ears. We rode, walked, and flirted, and, 
by degrees, his melancholy forsook him. He 
ventured into blue neck-ties, cream-colored pants, 
and yellow gloves, also, by degrees. 

At length the climax was reached. The mo- 
mentous question was asked, and, with all proper 
embarrassment and blushes, I referred him to 

apa. 

. At that time school had been keeping three 
weeks and two days. As I was to be there three 
months, and knew my careful parent too well to 
fancy for a moment that he would give his daugh- 
ter to any man simply on the recommendation of 
a letter, without having seen and talked with him, 
we agreed that nothing need be done about it 
just at present, but that when I went home he 
might go with me and present his case in person. 
For the present we would be secretly engaged, 
which we both solemnly averred to be as sacred 
as marriage in the sight of Heaven. I wore the 
ring he gave me, with a ruby-emerald-garnet- 
amethyst-diamond in it, on a little chain around 
my neck, tucked out of sight. 

Two weeks more passed by. Every afternoon, 
at three, when I was released from school, there 
he was, at the corner by the school-house, wait- 
ing to walk home with me, when he would go 
into the parlor and stay till tea-time; go home 
and swallow his tea, and then back again to stay 
as long as I would allow him. 

It had degenerated into routine in eight days. 
In two more it became tedious. At the end of 
a fortnight unendurable. 

“T can’t stand this,” I thought to myself. 
‘*'This isn’t the way they do in any story-books 
I ever read. No heroine sits crocheting an end- 
less scarf while her lover sits close by her side 
fingering the worsted, while he discourses, night 
after night, on ‘ Father's talents’ and ‘ Jimmy’s 
smartness,’ and how many neck-ties he’s got at 
home.” 

I grew desperate, and resolved to change my 
tactics. 

So the next day I feigned headache, and staid 
at home in the afternoon—‘‘ Cousin Ben,” as I 
had learned to call him, the principal of the school, 
kindly excusing me. I locked myself up in my 
room, one window of which looked directly across 
to the open lot where the school-house stood, and 
busied myself till three, when I established my- 
self at the window behind the curtain, and took 
a bird’s-eye view. 

In a moment I saw him emerging from the 
corner store and walking slowly toward the school- 
house. I began to smile inwardly. He walked 
nearly to the door, and then turned and lounged 
slowly in an opposite direction. The smile 
reached my face. Again he turned, dnd, when 
the perambulator retraced his steps for the fourth 
time, I laughed aloud; a noise I immediately 
checked, however, as I did not wish any one to 
know I was in the house. 

I declare on my veracity, which is unimpeach- 
able, if that fellow didn’t walk up and down that 
road eleven times, besides pausing to lean on the 
fence at least five times. At last an idea seemed 
to strike him, and he started on the trot in the di- 
rection of the hotel. I knew what was coming, 
so I took my book and threw myself on the 
lounge, and when the expected tap sounded at 
the door all was still as death in the room. A 
moment passed, and then a louder and more as- 
sured knock. Dead silence! Then the door- 
handle was seized, shaken, and finally relinquish- 
ed, and with a sigh that nearly sent me off into 
convulsions the intruder left the premises, 

I had a cozy afternoon napping and reading; 
and when my cousin’s solicitous voice inquired at 
the keyhole how I was, I managed to ask, in a 
very weak voice, for a dish of tea and some toast 
to be sent up, adding, feebly, that I thought I 
might taste a dough-nut—for the smell of dough- 
nuts frying had reached my olfactories, and they 
were a temptation not to be withstood. To Cous- 
in Ben’s remonstrance, that he feared they would 
make my head worse, I replied that they never 
hurt me under any circumstances ; so I had the 
consolation of admitting in a few moments a 
well-filled tray, to the tempting contents of which 
I did ample justice, while the sympathizing 
‘*Gusty” who brought it declared that it did her 
good to see meeat. But I was obliged to make 
wry faces, and put my hand to my head pretty 
often, and declare that I wouldn’t have believed 





I could have tasted a mouthful, while I made 
fearful havoc among the delicacies which my kind 
landlady had piled on the tray to tempt an in- 
valid’s appetite, so that at last I was forced from 
mere shame to remark to Gusty that my head- 
aches were very peculiar, and that they always 
felt better after I had eaten as much as I id 
possibly worry down. To which she returned 
the somewhat ambiguous reply, ‘‘ Some does!” 

After dismissing Gusty and the lightened tray 
I locked up again, and sat down to letter-writ- 
ing. Half an hour passed; then came the fa- 
mniliar footsteps—hesitatingly, as though not quite 
assured of their owner’s business in that part of 
the house. Agentletap. Noanswer. All was 
silent, and after a little pause, during which I 
was busily engaged in stuffing my handkerchief 
into my mouth, the feet slowly withdrew, and I 
was left undisturbed that night. But I could 
not write, for I was trying to plan my course of 
action. I knew I could not make a martyr of 
myself by staying shut up in my own room, so 
after wearying myself into a real headache, I 
concluded to go to bed, and let events decide for 
themselves. 

The next day, when three o’clock came, I lin- 
gered as long as I could find any pretext, and 
while I was in my recitation-room, searching for 
nothing particular in my desk (which I was al- 
ways sure to find there), Cousin Ben came in 
and gave me a good look out of those clear, 
brown eyes of his, as he said, ‘‘ Cousin Belle, 
he’s waiting! Why don’t you hurry?” and back 
he went to his desk, as dignified and impenetra- 
ble as ever. 

I do believe at that juncture of affairs I was so 
vexed that I bit my finger-nails. But I started 
in the worst possible humor, which did not pass 
off as I saw the waiting face brighten at my ap- 
proach, and the eager strides toward me. 

*¢ He thinks it as flat as I do,” I kept saying 
to myself, for there was that in the expression 
of Cousin Ben’s eye that haunted me, and I 
thought much more of him and his words than 
I did of the love-lorn swain by my side who was 
discoursing volubly, with my hand, of which he 
had somehow got possession, tucked comfortably 
under his arm. 

Well, that day was the same as the fourteen 
preceding ones save one, and I was ennuyéd. 

What should I do? Now was my time to 
consult history. What did other heroines do? 
Surely they did not marry, or what a tame world 
it would be! No; they quarreled. But what 
should I quarrel about? He gave me not the 
slightest occasion for jealousy. He was too at- 
tentive by far! It was so stupid not to have any 
pretext for a quarrel, and I must make one. 

Then it flashed upon me that the next night I 
was invited to the ‘‘ Society” at his aunt’s house, 
and there I should meet with the young people 
of the village. ‘To my surprise, Cousin Ben had 
accepted the invitation to go there also; so I told 
my lover that I should go with my cousin, and 
bade him good-night in rather an indifferent 
manner, which seemed to set all his nerves quiv- 
ering as he bade me a tender, broken adieu, and 
attempted to kiss my hand, which I petulantly 
snatched away. 

The'next day, at dinner, Cousin Ben opened 
his eyes very wide when I told him I should wait 
and go with him tothe Society; but he said never 
a-word except to politely accept my offer. And 
when we were ushered into the room full of peo- 
ple, most of them strangers, I kept close to him, 
and tried my best to keep out of the way of a pair 
of beseeching eyes, which watched me from above 
a new and irresistible neck-tie, from the time I 
entered the room. 

Every one knows what important personaz cs 
the school-teachers are in a country village, and 
Mr. Benjamin ‘Hardy, late of Yale College, and 
Miss Gray, his lady assistant, were introduced 
and lionized to their hearts’ content. But it 


was to the son of our hostess that I confined | 


my attentions particularly, a youth in glasses, 
who kept the corner store. And when, as we 
sat cozily talking together on the sofa, the ap- 
ples, nuts, and raisins (which are generally con- 
spicuous items in an evening entertainment in 
the country) were passed round, I heard a trem- 
ulous voice at my elbow asking, ‘‘ Miss Gray, will 
you name my apple?” I could scarcely forbear 
laughing outright at the comical picture the poor 
fellow presented—his imploring eyes and solemn 
face as he presented the apple, stuck on the end 
of his knife, before my eyes. 

‘¢ Certainly,” I answered, promptly. ‘‘ I'll do 
that forany one. You may do the same for me.” 

‘*T shall beg the privilege.of asking you to ex- 
change the same civilities with me,” rather 
pompously said the young man by my side, who 
evidently thought his conversation must be on 
stilts when he was talking with the ‘‘school- 
ma’am.” 

Some fifteen minutes afterward my forlorn 
friend again approached with his apple-seeds, of 
which he had just nine, carefully spread out on 
his open hand. ‘‘ Who did you name it, Char- 
lie ?” he asked of his cousin first, glancing at me 
in a sidelong manner, as though he expected to 
hear my name. On my own part I held my 
head up as indifferently as possible, and tried to 
look as though I had no concern at all in the 
matter. 

‘¢Oh, I named it Susie Hall. By-the-way, 
Ned, where is that old flame of yours? I haven't 
seen any thing of her lately.” 

I turned and looked at poor Ned. The color 
had flushed to his face, and he looked as though 
he had been caught sheep-stealing as he answer- 
ed, with a desperate attempt at a laugh, that 
‘*he neither knew nor cared where she was.” 

‘* Ah, sore there!” was the quietly laconic re- 
mark of my companion, which caused poor Ned 
to grind his teeth in rage, which he strove to re- 
press by turning to me, and repeating the ques- 
pa as to the cognomen I had bestowed on his 
apple. 





‘*Why, Susie Hall, of course,” I answered, 
coolly, as though I had known her all my life, 
when, in fact, I never knew of the existence of 
such @ person until a moment previous. 

Poor Ned! that extinguished him, and he 
hastily answered a summons to another part of 
the room, leaving me secretly enjoying his mani- 
fest discomfiture. 

“*How many seeds have you, Miss Gray?” 

asked my companion, whose eyes I had seen 
sparkling roguishly behind his glasses as he 
watched the retreating figure of our victim. Ah, 
he hadn’t peeped out of the window of the cor- 
ner store the past fortnight for nothing! I was 
sure of that. ‘‘You have five. That will just 
do. Inamed your apple Mr. Hardy,” 
. I started, just a little, in surprise. Such an 
idea had never occurred to me as that any one 
could, by any possibility, have associated our 
names in that way. I had viewed him almost as 
an own cousin, and he was at least twenty-eight, 
while I was only eighteen—it seemed so old. 
And, thinking thus, I forgot to reply, and 
glanced up to see Cousin Ben himself, standing 
close by my side, looking down on me with a very 
peculiar expression in his handsome eyes. 

The color flashed deep into my face; and I 
was glad to hide my embarrassment by replying 
to the demand of my companion for his name, 
and Cousin Ben soon moved away again. 

Later in the evening poor Ned edged round 
into my vicinity, and, begging me to look over a 
photograph album with him, he took occasion to 
whisper to me, in the most absurd fashion, that 
he hoped I was not going to believe any of those 
foolish stories about Sue Hall; that he never 
liked her half as well as he did me, and that he 
neither knew nor cared where she was; that he 
had no idea I would have any feeling about it 
or he should have told me himself—that is, he 
added, correcting himself, if his attentions had 
been particular. 

That enraged me. The idea of his suspecting 
me of jealousy, when I would have considered it 
a positive relief to see him deep in love with ev- 
ery girl in the room but me, and I believe I 
‘*flared up” at that point, and gave him to un- 
derstand in the most disagreeable manner that 
his affairs were of no possible interest to me; 
that whether his attentions had been general or 
particular wasn’t of the slightest consequence, 
and much still more aggravating. In fact, ‘we 
were having our ‘‘lover’s quarrel,” and I en- 
tered into it with far more zest than I had ever 
manifested for any flirtation. I am sure of 
that. 

So when ten o’clock came—for in the country 
they keep good hours, and go home when city peo- 
ple’s evenings are just beginning—I was tucked 
snugly under Cousin Ben’s arm, perfectly oblivi- 
ous to a pair of eyes glaring angrily at me from 
a dark corner of the entry as we came out. I 
felt my pulses thrill with excitement. It was so 
exhilarating to have a downright quarrel; to an- 
ticipate cutting him dead, when I met him in the 
street, having luxurious hours all to myself to 
read, or indulge in the ‘‘sweet do nothing.” I 
could scarcely subdue my steps to my cousin’s 
sober tread, and two or three times he questioned 
me as to my evident excitement, and its cause, 
until at last I answered, desperately, ‘* Well, the 
fact is, Cousin Ben, Ned and I have quarreled, 
and I like it so much!” 

‘* What!” said Ben, in sheer astonishment at 
my frankness I suppose, for of course he knew 
something had happened that I was his compan- 
ion that night from choice. ‘‘Do you say you 
like it? Oh, that is all fancy; to-morrow—nay, 
to-night, after you go to bed, you'll ery your eyes 
out, and be ready to meet him half-way, at least, 
when he comes to walk home with you to-mor- 
row.” 

**T sha’n’t do any such thing,” I answered, 
stoutly. ‘‘Catch me making up in a hurry! 
I’m too glad to have a quarrel. It’s just what 
I’ve been longing for.” 

““Why, Belle, what a strange girl you are! 
Do you know he will have fifty thousand dollars 
one of these days ?” 

“T don’t care if he has fifty million, it would 
make no difference to me. I’m tired to death 
of him, and I don’t want him to speak to me 
again for a month at least. I’ve heard every 
thing he knows over and over, and if I was com- 
pelled to listen again I don’t know what would 
become of me. Cousin, let’s jump over that 
fence! I want to do something out of the com- 
mon course.” 

He turned me square round, Cousin Ben did; 
we had got to the hotel now, where the lights 
from the windows shone bright. I could see his 
face distinctly, and wondered I had never before 
noticed the contrast between his intellectual beau- 
ty and poor Ned’s foppish gentility. 

“Belle, Belle, are you in earnest ?” he asked, 
in a low whisper that thrilled me, I scarcely knew 
why. ‘‘Do you really mean what you say, that 
you are tired of that fellow, or are you only play- 
ing with him and with me, and do you intend to 
go back to the oldintimacy again? ‘Tell me the 
truth, Belle, frankly, as I know you will if you 
speak at all.” 

“‘ Certainly,” I answered, half-indignantly, yet 
wondering as I returned his earnest gaze. ‘‘I 
am in sober earnest that I never wish to have 
any thing more to say tohim. Heis like a poor 
story, which one would never care to read a sec- 
ond time, but when compelled to read it over and 
over, how flat, and tiresome, and insipid it be- 
comes! But why you should ask me if I am 
playing with you I can’t imagine, as it is certain- 
ly nothing to you how I treat him!” 

‘It is of more consequence to me than you 
imagine,” replied Ben, smiling on me. ‘‘I will 
tell you why some time. But come, you cruel 
little girl, come into the house, or you'll be dash- 
ing the hopes of some other aspiring swain!” and 
he swung the hall-door open for me to pass in; 
then hastily bidding him good-night I sped away 





to my room with my head crowded with thoughts 
that had never been there before. 

I can not give the whole story of the remain- 
der of that pleasant term. It is enshrined in 
my memory as one of the happiest periods of my 
life. Youth, health, and gay spirits color the 
picture; new scenes, a pleasant home, and kind 
friends lend their attractions, and all is enframed 
like a picture in an archway of gorgeous trees— 
maples flinging out their scarlet drapery, oaks 
and elms turning to mottled crimson and brown, 
for we used often to ride through those glowing, 
unsurpassed forests of Maine, and come home 
laden with brilliant clusters; of cheerful, open 
fires, and pleasant evenings of study or reading, 
or of merry chat with Cousin Ben, who was one 
of the most entertaining companions in the world. 

And when, at the close of the term, we wound 
up with a grand exhibition, with all the flourish 
of a brass band, and our names had got into the 
county papers with such high encomiums as to 
make me feel myself on the topmost round of the 
‘ladder of fame”—when all this was past, and 
the next day I was whizzing on my way home, I 
was not alone! Some one sat beside me who 
was going to ask papa! It was not my hero! 
It was only Cousin Ben. 





Wuart recks the lark in the morning sky 
Of the plowman in the furrow, 
Whether he listen to the song, 
Or drive his patient team along 
With not a thought but—thorough ? 


What recks the nightingale in the wood, 
Lamenting or adoring, 

Whether the lovers in the lane 

Bestow a thought on the bliss or pain 
Of his passionate outpouring ? 


And what care I, oh busy world, 
Singing at night or morning, 

Whether the music of my line, 

Made for my pleasure, not for thine, 
Receive thy praise or scorning ? 


I sing with the fresh green leaves around, 
And the clear blue sky above me, 

Not for the traders of the mart, 

But for the soothing of my heart, 
And the joy of those who love me. 


So grind thy wheel, thou weary world, 
Thou’rt not my soul’s enslaver ; 
The free bird up in the morning air 
Is as independent of thy care 
As I of thy lightest favor! 








EXTINGUISHING BURNING 
CLOTHES. 


HERE are few accidents more terrible than 
the setting fire to the loose vestments worn 
by women. Instantly the lower part of the dress 
is ignited the flames rush upward with great ve- 
locity, and the whole of the garments are in- 
volved in the conflagration. Even if almost 
immediately extinguished, so large a portion 
of the skin is scorched that death often ensues 
from the shock to the system, though perhaps 
the actual injury does not appear to be severe. 

The first impulse of the victim is to rush about 
shrieking for help; the second to open the door, 
if possible, and run along the passages out into 
the open air, thus fanning the flame to the ut- 
most. No line of action could be more fatal in 
its consequences. It can not be too constantly 
borne in mind that the only safety is to fall down 
quickly on the floor; if a small portion of the 
dress only is ignited, it may be put out by 
thrusting it under the body and by rolling 
upon it. By rolling over and over the person 
on fire is comparatively safe, as the flames as- 
cend away from the body, and thus do compara- 
tively little damage. 

The course of action for by-standers is evident ; 
it is to seize any woolen covering near at hand, 
as a blanket, shawl, hearth-rug, coat, or curtain, 
throw it instantly around the sufferer, and roll 
her on the floor in its folds. Scores of lives have 
been saved by by-standers taking off their coats, 
and instantly extinguishing the flames in this 
manner. As soon as the victim is on the ground 
the greatest danger is over; the flames no longer 
rise to the face, and the breathing of the over- 
heated air, which is always fatal, is prevented. 

It may be asked, what is the best treatment to 
be adopted for the sufferer before the arrival of 
medical aid. If the burn is severe, the patient 
should be laid in a bed and the clothes removed 
with as little disturbance as possible ; they should, 
if requisite, be cut off, so as to avoid the slight- 
est additional injury to the burned surface. Then, 
to exclude the air, some application is requisite ; 
cotton wool does very well, but the simplest, the 
nearest to hand, the most easily applied, and cer- 
tainly one of the most efficacious, is flour, pro- 
fusely dredged on out of a common flour-dredger. 

It can not be too strongly borne in mind that 
cold water or other cold applications to an extens- 
ive burn are fatal. Persons suffering from burns 
rarely die from the immediate injury ; the cause 
of death is either the shock to the system or con- 
gestion of the lungs, both of which would be 
greatly intensified by cold applied to the outer 
surface of the body. The danger of a burn or 
scald is not in proportion to its intensity ,or se- 
verity so much as to extent of surface injured ; 
thus a severe burn confined to a small portion of 
the body is seldom fatal. A comparatively slight 
scald extending over a large surface is rarely re- 
covered from. Thus, lamentable accidents often 
occur from children pulling a cup of hot tea from 
the edge of a table; the liquid runs down inside 
the clothes, spreads over the chest, and, from the 
extent rather than the severity of the injury, itis 
often fatal. 
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Trimmings for Dresses, Jackets, Cloaks, etc. 

Tue materials requisite for making these trimmings are silk or satin, silk braid 
of different kinds, cord, silk twist, and beads, which are partly arranged on paste- 
board, and ly on wooden moulds. 

1.—This trimming is of fine silk braid. In making the upper the 

is sewed on a pasteboard foundation previously covered with silk. open- 

work parts are trimmed with beads. In the centre of the upper part is set a small 
rosette of ribbon and beads. 

Fig. 2.—The foundation of this rosette, which forms part of an edge, is also 
composed of pasteboard covered with silk. In the centre is set a jet button, and 
around this is wound the silk braid, which is sewed fast to the foundation. A few 
cords of silk and beads serve to join this rosette to the border. This is a beautiful 
trimming for stylish talmas and cloaks, 

Fig. 3.—The upper part of this fringe trimming is of satin, bordered with fine 
braid and ornamented with braid and beads. The braid is then arranged in long 
ends, which are finished by tassels of silk twist and beads. 

Fig. 4.—Grelot tassel. ‘The wooden moulds for this tassel are covered either 
by stretching threads of silk lengthwise and afterward weaving through them, or 
with crochet work. The stitch used for this is peculiar; it consists of slip stitches, 
which are worked from left to right, always putting the needle through the upper 
vein of a stitch of the lastround. The 
under side of the work is the right side 
of the res work. aE 

Fig. 5.—The upper part of this trim- 
ming consists of a pasteboard founda- 
tion, which is covered with silk, em- 
broidered with cord, and bordered with 
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beads, and is finished in the centre with a jet button in the form of a star. The 
trellised portion is made of silk twist and beads, and the fringe on the end of bugles 
and strung on silk twist, as shown by the illustration. This trimming is de- 
signed for the side and back seams of cloaks. 

Fig. 6.—This figure is composed of a pasteboard foundation, covered with satin, 
bordered with cord and beads, and embroidered with bugles and beads. This trim- 
ming may be used as a heading for a tassel, or a clasp, or several of them may be 
arranged to form a border. 

Fig. 7.—The upper part of this trimming consists of two circular wooden moulds, 
one within the other, covered with satin, embroidered with cord and braid, and bor- 


“ dered with the same cord arranged inloops. Two ends of braid or crochet work pro- 


ceed from the centre of the button, and terminate in silk tassels, which are surmount- 
ed with braid. 

Fig. 8.—Tassel. The head of this tassel is composed of two flat and one round 
wooden mould, covered with woven silk twist. Braid may also be used for this cov- 


ering. Bead cord and silk cord, with the ends raveled out, as shown in the illustra- 


tion, form the tassel. 
Fig. 9.—The centre of this rosette is a star, formed of a pasteboard foundation, 
covered with satin, and embroidered with beads. © The remainder is of silk cord and 


Fig. 10.—Clasp, in the form of an escutcheon, of silk and pasteboard. ‘The ap- 
plication figure is worked in ribbed crochet stitch. The clasp is bordered with fine 
silk cord and beads. The fringe is 
formed of bugles and beads, strung 
on silk twist, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. 
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Summer Bonnets. 
Wuire Srraw Bonnet, with Spanish mantilla of embroidered white 
. Trimming of roses and black velvet ribbon. 

Brown Straw Toquet, with rim turned up. The rim is cut into points 
which are directed upward. Trimming of brown ribbon falling in tabs be- 
hind, and bordered with black lace. A spray of flowers finishes the front 
and back. 

Lecuorn Rounp Hat.—The revers of the rim is wound with straw 
cord. Trimming of roses and straw cord. 





Brown Srraw Toquet. 


Brack Straw Toaquet, with revers, 
scalloped as shown in the illustration, and 
trimmed with three rows of velvet piping 
and lace. Trimming of wheat and feath- «_ 
ers on the left side of the bonnet. Long ,°” 
narrow strings behind. = 

Gray Straw Togvet, with turned up 
rim, cut in points, and trimmed with 
violet velvet piping. Under the revers is 
a violet velvet ribbon. Tabs of the same. 
Flower of violet satin set on behind. 

Brussets Straw Rounp Hat, with 
arched rim, covered with black lace. On 
the back lace ends and a spray of flowers. 

Wuirte Lace Bonnet, with Spanish 
mantilla of white figured lace, which is 
fastened in front by a bow of dark red 
satin ribbon. Trimming of deep red 
roses, leaves, and bow of satin ribbon, 

Brown Straw Rounp Hart, trimmed 
on the edge with a braid of brown straw. 
The crown of the hat is also covered with 
similar braids. On the left side is a heron 
feather, and rose with leaves. Narrow 
strings, knotted under the chignon, com- 
plete the trimming. 








AN ARABIAN DINNER. 


A TOURIST, who has lately visited 
Arabia, gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of an Arabian meal which was pre- 
pared for himself and traveling compan- 
ion by a wealthy and tolerably civilized 
Arabian named Arakel-Effendi. 


**About a quarter of an hour before we sat down to table,” says he, “‘a 
gorgeously dressed negro served us with mézé in a large shallow dish; this 
mézé is a collation intended to prepare and stimulate the stomach for the - 
coming repast, and is made of caviar, olives, shavings of cheese, and raki, the 


favorite beverage of the country, an acrid liquor or a kind of palm wine. 


_ “*When we had partaken of this, the negro returned with a dish of water, 
into which we all dipped the ends of our fingers and washed; after which we 
entered the dining-room. ‘The table consisted of an enormous round copper 


Brussets Straw Rounp Hat. 


Brack Straw ToqueT wiTH REVERS. 





























































SUMMER BONNETS. 
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dish resting on a small table. This device had been contrived through 
deference to us, as the Arabians, like all other Orientals, never sit at a 
table, but @ Ja Turc, on the floor, around a mat on which the food is ar- 
ranged. Knives and forks and spoons had also been provided on our ac- 
count, for even the most wealthy Arabians are accustomed to eat with 
their fingers and to dip their bread into the dishes. If they are thirsty, 
they clap their hands, and a servant brings a glass of water; but for us 
the table was supplied with glasses and very superior Bordeaux wine, 
while napkins hung on the backs of our chairs. Around the table stood 
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Lecuorn Rounp Har. 


a rich mess of different salads, cheese, 
and curdled milk in tureens. ‘These side- 
dishes are eaten with the others, accord- 
ing to the taste. 

“At first, the entire want of plates 
placed us under some embarrassment. 
‘We were compelled to eat from the dishes 
in common with the whole company, and 
I had never been accustomed to such a 
patriarchal manner of eating, which with 
us can be learned only by a soldier in act- 
ive service. I did not, however, wish to 
show my embarrassment to our friendly 
host, who had certainly made all possible 
concessions to our European customs, and 
so dipped bravely into the kebab, or mut- 
ton-ragout, which was set before us first, 
for soups are hére unknown. My friend 
C—— looked at me in astonishment, and 
only ventured bashfully to follow my ex- 
ample. He took the first piece that his 
fork came to, while I had composedly 
sought out the very best piece. _ 

**Now followed four most excellent 
dishes, with which even a pampered Eu- 
ropean taste could find no fault. First, a 
delicate rice pillau with fowls; then a dish 
called farka roumi mahchi, a real delica- 
cy, consisting of a tender turkey roasted 
in a most delicious paste and filled with a 
costly dressing of grapes, almonds, and 
pistachio nuts. Even my friend C 





Gray Srraw Toquer with ScaLLorep REVERS was so delighted that in his enthusiasm 


he broke off a large piece with his fingers, 
and ate it with great satisfaction. 

* After dinner came the coffee and tschibuks, during which four Syrian 
maidens sung their native songs. One was a lovely little creature, with a 
charming face, ruby lips, snow-white teeth, large almond-shaped black 
eyes, anda little fez which was jauntily set on the side of her head over 
the rich black hair, and became her marvelously. We took great pains to 
learn and sing one of her songs, but the girls laughed at us as they left the 
room, ‘chattering with each other, and marveling at the strange customs of 
the foreigners.” 
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Brown Straw Rovunp Hart. 
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LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


London, or in London ; 


duction to society. 
white tulle dress, 





Her head-dress was composed of green leaves in- 
terspersed with diamonds, pearls, and, of course, 
feathers, and a long tulle veil—an indispensable 
part of a Court costiime; she is the only mar- 
riageable Princess we have among us, and it has 
been much talked about here that the Crown 
Prince of Denmark is to be her husband. If 
there is any truth in the report it is not by any 
means finally arranged, and the papers have been 
authorized to correct the assertion that the young 
couple are positively engaged ; but where there is 
smoke there is generally a little fire, and it is 
very probable that we shall hear more of this by- 
and-by. 

As I have detailed the dress of her younger 
sisters, I think I ought to tell you what Princess 
Christian wore, especially as her toilette was very 
magnificent. It consisted of a train of white and 
gold brocade, and a petticoat of white silk trimmed 
with Honiton lace and gold braid and tassels. 
The so-called petticoat is, you know, the dress, 
or at all events the dress skirt, the train and the 
body being alike, the train coming from the waist 
to nearly the front of the dress, and is generall 
caught back with bunches of flowers and rosettes 
of ribbon. Sometimes, however—and this fash- 
jon was more adopted on the last occasion than 
vsual—the trains are worn from the shoulders, 
whence they fall in heavy folds after the manner 
of the old sacque dresses of Queen Anne’s time. 
In this case the body and the petticoat are alike, 
and the train a thing by itself; this way of wear- 
ing it gives a very commanding and regal ap- 

rance to a fine, handsome woman, but. is 
very heavy-looking and unbecoming to little. peo- 
le. 

Of late years the Drawing Rooms have been 
thinly attended, but on Tuesday there were three 
hundred presentations and more than a thousand 
people present, all ladies except two hundred 
gentlemen, who are only allowed to appear when 
accompanying female members of their families. 
As a rule gentlemen can not be presented at 
Drawing Rooms; there are exceptions, however, 
especially in the diplomatic circles, and I see that 
a distinguished citizen of the United States, Mr. 
George Peabody, presented by the Secretary of 
of State, proved the exception this time. 

It is a very imposing sight to watch the crowd 
of carriages in their gorgeous liveries—most of 
them spick and span new, in honor of the occa- 
sion—making their way down the Mall, facing 
Buckingham Palace. On Tuesday the line be- 
gan to form about one, and when the reception 
commenced at three half the people were not set 
down; indeed a good many left the palace be- 
fore others reached it. The Queen only remained 
three-quarters of an hour, and the company were 
then received by Princess Christian ; this was a 
great disappointment to many. The show of 
diamonds and costly lace was great and brilliant. 
The newest shade of color worn was a light tea- 
rose shade, very delicate, but neither becoming 
nor wonderfully pretty. Green was more gener- 
ally adopted than any other shade; indeed, green 
is the color worn by our belles on all occasions 
now. The old styles of dress of the Louis XTV., 
XV., and XVI. periods, a little modified to suit 
our modern tastes, are coming into vogue as 
quickly as possible, and most becoming they 
are too, 


Every body seemed to look pretty at the Draw- 
ing Room; the hair was worn turned off the face, 
with enormous chignons at the back, and great 
high puffs and rolls of hair at the top of the head ; 
in front of which bunches of flowers, tiaras, and 
the like, were arranged, all with the view of giv- 
ing as much height to the head-dress as possible. 
Long curls on each side, and sometimes falling in 
a shower at the back, were also worn. But the 
great features of the toilettes were the height to 
which the hair was dressed at the top of the 
head, and how very closely our beauties seemed 
to have tried to copy the appearance of their 
great-g-eat-grandmothers. The dresses are 
worn w. ‘erfully low for England, where, as 
a nation, we set our faces against such fash- 
ions. They were unbecomingly low, too, es- 
pecially at the back, and the short sleeves were 
mere shoulder-straps. A profusion of necklaces, 
consisting of several rows of beads, are worn, and 
chains from which twelve or fourteen lockets are 
suspended; but not content with these, in addi- 
tion to them (for they fall somewhat low on the 
collar-bone) satin ribbon about an inch wide, the 
color of the dress, is tied tightly round the throat 
with one locket suspended from it, or sometimes 
it is studded with jeweled buttons or beads, after 
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the manner of the so-called ‘‘ dog-collars” much 
in vogue hére three or four years ago. In, most 
cases these are tied with long loops and strean 
ers at the back; but a new style. 
**Watteau” is being in 
piquante bow just in front of the 
which the locket hangs. © 
On the morrow the Queen, who had.ren 
all night in London (she so rarely does. this 
that it is quite a great event, and consequen 
good deal talked about among us), laid th 
dation-stone of St. Thomas’s Hospital. 













The Prince of Wales had largely ized. 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, of which he is a 
Governor, and every exertion was used by the 


Governors of St. Thomas’s to induce the Queen 
to befriend them, and, in consequence of their 
solicitations, her Majesty graciously consented to 
lay the foundation-stone of their new edifice. 
Disraeli and his wife were there and were loudly 
cheered. Indeed Peers and Commons, distin- 
ished doctors, and distinguished people of all 
nds were present. The ceremony took place 
ut twelve, and the streets were Cicnped and 
every body seemed pressing toward the great 
attraction of the moment as early as nine 
o'clock. 

The hours of waiting were whiled away by the 
band of the Grenadier Guard, and of course there 
was plenty to amuse one in the company and the 
place. The architect, Mr. Henry Curry, had the 
honor of handing the trowel to the Queen, when 
the mortar had to be spread by the royal hand; 
a trowel of such elaborate workmanship, with a 
carved crystal handle, inlaid with gold and tur- 
quoise, the blade solid silver, that poor mun- 
dane mortar must have been sadly humiliated by 
the contrast. 

As usual, her Majesty appeared in the deepest 
mourning, and her sombre dress made her all the 
more conspicuous amidst the brilliant coloring on 
all sides. A loyal address was first read by the 
President, Sir John Musgrove, and the Queen 
presented him in return with a written reply, 
which was not read, and then the actual cere- 
mony began. Her Majesty left the dais and ad- 
vanced toward the stone, a square block of gran- 
ite, suspended by pulleys and surmounted by flags. 
The formal laying of stones all the world over is, 
I suppose, alike. Our Queen has performed the 
act so often that she does it now in quite a mas- 
terly fashion. A jar, containing copies of the 
charters granted by Edward VI., together with 
the current coins of the present reign, was first 

posited by the royal hands in a cavity prepared 

or it in the stone; then the mortar was spread ; 
the ston@lowered by unseen means, as though by 
magic, amidét a flourish of t1 pets its accuracy 
was tested By“a plummet and line; the Queen 
tapped it thage times with a silver mallet, and 
the thifig Was done. 

In conclusion the Archbishop of Canterbury 
prayed for a blessing on the undertaking with 
great fervency and reverence, and in a few sec- 
onds the royal party were gone, and the crowd 
dispersed far more quickly than they had 
come. 

A great man, who has almost outlived his gen- 
eration, has but recently from among us. 
On the 7th of May, at the ripe age of ninety, Lord 
Brougham died, gently and peacefully ing 
away into the now-life, the rare privilegé*of old 
age. For some years past he has been in the 
habit of spending each winter at his beautiful 
villa at Cannes, in the south of France, called 
Eleanor Louise, after his last surviving child, for 
whom it was built, and who there died. ‘‘ Inveni 
Portam,” I have found a haven, were the words 
inscribed over the portals of his home; and in- 
deed he seems to have found there a most pleas- 
ant resting-place. His brother, William Brough- 
am, and his wife—now Lord and Lady Brougham, 
for by special decree the title was allowed to pass 
to his brother—lived with him. His advanced 
age has of late told much upon him, all his old 
pursuits were abandoned, and he spent the greater 
part of the day driving about in his comfortable 
carriage. This he did the very day he died; 
no one noticed the slightest change in him; he 
went to bed as usual; but when his servant came 
to him, the last thing before himself retiring to 
rest, he found that he was gone. 

ARDERN Horr. 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE visit of the Chinese Embassy to this 
country awakens new interest in the entire 
nation. The peculiar customs and habits of the 
Chinese will doubtless be somewhat modified, 
in the course of sc by freer intercourse with 
other nations. The time may even come when 
women will be regarded among them as worthy 
of some consideration and respect. At present, 
however, their condition is very servile, as may 
be inferred from one of their proverbs: ‘*The 
girl is subject to her parents, the wife to her 
husband, the mother-to her son.” A as 
is regarded as a burden in the family, and is kept 
in seclusion until her marriage. She is treated 
as a servant, and her whole education consists 
in learning to cook and to sew. The Chinese 
woman is jot consulted in regard to her mar- 
riage; she does not know her future husband— 
perhaps has never heard his name. Among the 
wealthy the married women are carefully se- 
cluded, going abroad only in sedan chairs, by 
special permission from their lords. The lower 
classes enjoy a certain kind of liberty, which is 
dearly purchased by the hard labor to which 
they are condemned. It is said that the gro- 
tesque paintings of Chinese women which have 
come to this country are mere caricatures—that 
many of them have the complexion and char- 
acteristic beauty of the Creoles—a small and 
beautiful hand, pretty teeth, superb black hair, 
and slender waists. Of course they have smati 
feet; and it is one of the “Celestial Sayings” 
that ‘‘ the tongues of women increase by all that 
they take from their feet.” 





There certainly should be some severe penalty 
inflicted upon persons who “‘for fun” point fire- 





arms—loaded or unloaded—at their companions 
and a. gery Every little while a supposed 
unloade i inted at somebody in sport, is 
discharged, and murder is done. A Missouri pa- 
fiyes an account ofan ‘‘accident’”’ which re- 
happened in the vicinity of Pennville. A 
man went with his rifle to the school- 
where a number of — people were 
hbled to rehearse for an exhibition. While 
n iat Several per- 







° A 
ever wants to see a gun pointed at himself, even 
if assured that it is not loaded; and he who will 
amuse himself at the expense of another’s com- 
fort, and at the possible risk of another’s life, is 
not only wicked, but contemptibly mean. 





At Genoa the Princess Marguerite was received 
in a novel and charming manner. At the rail- 
way station, ranged along one side of the plat- 
form, were three hundred young girls of the 
working-class, all dressed in white, with tulle 
veils. the Princess descended from her car- 
riage they began to sing a cantata composed in 
her honor, e Princess seemed much gratified, 
especially when one of the prettiest damsels pre- 
sented her with a ificent bouquet. Scarce- 
ly had the royal left the station before a 
perfect rain of flowers commenced upon the car- 
riage containing the Prince and herself. From 
the balconies and topmost stories of the houses 
rose leaves were so thickly cast upon them as to 
quite fill the air. 





For some weeks past the flower markets of 
Paris have been overflowing with spring flowers 
of all kinds. There are six extensive flower 
markets there, besides shops innumerable where 
they are sold, and itinerant vendors of bouquets 
on nearly every corner of the streets. It is 
roughly estimated that $5,000,000 are annually 
expended in flowers by the people of Paris, of 
which no less than $80,000 are spent in the pur- 
chase of lilacs. 





‘““My dear,’ said a lady to her six-year-old 
child, who did not seem peocealy impressed by 
the magnifica view of Trenton Falls which, 
they had come to see, “ why don’t you loo 
the Falls? You don’t seem to care any thin 
about seeing them.” ‘But, mamma,” “ipplied 
the child, glancing at the bunches of sweet blue. 4 
violets she had been pluc by the way, and 
which were clasped ands, ‘‘I didn’t 
come to see the Falls; I came to see the flow- 
ers!” §8o it is. Little children love flowers, 
and birds, and quiet running water, and all 
things that are sweet and simple—especially 
flowers. Their delight in bright blossoms is 
charming to witness, and is a healthful pleasure 
which every mother may well foster. Let each 
little one have a little flower-bed, or at least a 
few plants, for its own, to water, to weed, and 
to pluck. Give a little instruction as to the care 
of the plants—not too much by words, however 
—make gardening a genuine recreation, and it 
will naturally become a great help in the on ee 
al, mental, and moral development of the child. 
Those who live in the country have the advant- 
age of plenty of ground; but even in the city 
a small spot can be found which will be quite 
satisfactory to the children. 





A curious marriage-custom is related of the 
Nestorians. After the ceremony is performed. 
the wedding-party go in wagons to the house o 
the bridegroom’s parents. The bride occupies 
one _— alone, and when that reaches the 
gate of the house the bridegroom’s mother 
comes to meet it with a baby and three suits of 
baby clothes in her arms. She throws the child 
and the clothes into the arms of the bride, who 
is required to undress and dress the baby three 
times in the presence of her mother-in-law, who 
watches every movement as only a mother-in- 
law can watch a daughter-in-law. Ifthe newly- 
made bride does not perform the operation to 
the satisfaction of her severe judge she is con- 
sidered unfit for her new position, the wagon is 
turned around, and she is taken back home for 
further instruction, and the poor bridegroom is 
compelled to live in single blessedness until his 
wife is educated up to the proper standard. 





A case of suspended animation occurred in 
Cleveland, Ohio, a short time since. A young 
lady had been dangerously ill with what the 
physician pronounced typhoid fever. She ral- 
lied, however, and, under careful nursing and 
skillful treatment, was in a fair way to recover, 
when she had a relapse, and sank rapidly, until 
the breath seemed to leave her body and she was 
pronounced a corpse. Preparations were made 
for the funeral; but her mother could not be- 
lieve her dead, and fancied she perceived warmth 
about the body. But every effort to resuscitate 
her aa ae funeral day was appointed, about 
a week r her supposed death. The day be- 
fore that fixed for the burial, while one of the 
neighbors and the mother were standing by the 
side of the supposed corpse, the door, which had 
been left open, blew peng with a loud noise, 
which had the effect of so acting upon the girl 
as to bring her to, and set her life-blood in mo- 
tion. She sprang up in bed, and throwing her 
arms around her mother’s neck, wept tears of 
joy over her escape from the horrid death of 
being buried alive. The young lady describes 
herself as being conscious of what was going on 
— her trance, but wholly unable to move or 
speak. 








AN OLD FRENCH TOWN. 


By tHe Autnor or “Joun Hatrrax, GENTLEMAN.” 
I WAS growing nearly wild with the whirl of 

Paris. To people unused to cities, and taking 
no natural delight in them, but in a totally differ- 
ent class of enjoyments, the noise and confusion 
of any large town soon produces a feeling which 
I can only compare to that of a Sioux Indian or 
a Caribbee Islander caught and put under the 
benevolent wicker cage of civilization. First 
there comes weariness, then irritation, then a 
frantic desire to run away “any where, any 
where out of the world’—that ‘‘ world” which 


delights in streets and squares, gazing in at shop- 
windows, and promenading in parks, with inter- 
mediate morning-calls and evening re-unions, 
where we all smile and look so sweet, knowing 
the whole time that— 

But let me not be cynical or unjust. There 
are, doubtless, as many good people in towns as 
there are in the country—only, perhaps, the good 
would be better if they lived in the country. They 
would not have their nerves torn, their tempers 
aggravated, and their si*sngth exhausted in the 
frantic jostle of city life: they would be able to 

editate as well as to werk, to feel as well as to 
enjoy. ‘That restless craving after" excitement, 

perpetual for something new, which 
en.sees in town-bred people, in the 
out - lack s — There 
you.are, perf rown back upon yourself to 
find yosteown mental food, or you must starve, 
Which. is;the reason, I opine, that a certain order 
of ; do starve, and rush back wildly into 
London.or Paris, where they have not to cater 
for their own amusement, but will find plenty of 
people to feed them with all sorts of pabulum— 
good, bad, indifferent—if they have only the 
money to pay for it. No blame to these; still 
there are others who prefer a peaceful, self-de- 
pendent, self-contained life, where all their food 
is of their own earning; and to such all cities are, 
after a short time, intolerable. 

Paris is a degree less so than London. Its 
roar and confusion are not so great, its distances 
not so exhausting. Besides, its atmosphere is so 
much clearer and brighter that many people de- 
clare they are ‘‘ always cheerful in Paris.” Well, 
and.itis a cheerful city; and one goes about it 
with a sense of real enjoyment f ra while. But 
those hapless folk I have alludeu to, who can not 
live in cities, who after a few days suffer under a 
calenture of longing for green trees, soft grass, 
and silence: above all silence—I can imagine 
lively Paris becoming to them ere long a perfect 
Pandemonium. 

So we made up our minds to have ‘‘ a day out”’' 
for as many miles as a return journey would al- 
low, bringing us back in time for evening festivi- 
ties. Out neither to Versailles, Fontainebleau, 
St. Denis, nor any of those places where Parisians 
and Paris visitors are in the habit of going; but 
to some quiet, unknown, or unappreciated spot, 
p, Where, for a few hours, we might escape into 
bless@d country peace. And then we thought 
of Chartres, which, with its beautiful cathedral, 
had often been spoken of to us by one who well 
understood what beauty was, and whither we had 
been strongly advised to go, ‘‘ because nobody 
ever went there,” which now seemed to us the 
utmost desideratum. 

To the extreme astonishment of the hotel gar- 
gon—who could not understand how any body, 
taking the Chemin de Fer & l'Ouest, should pass 
by Versailles and go on to Chartres—we extracted 
from him all needful information and started. It 
was a gray morning—not actually wet, but look- 
ing as if it would have liked to rain if it could, 
if the keen cold wind would let it; and we had 
the usual long waiting at the terminus, in that 
dull patience which all native voyageurs seem to 
possess, but which is rarely the peculiarity of the 
British tourist. And as dull-looking as the day 
were our fellow-travelers—a big, coarse farmer, 
with enormous hands; and a young fellow—I 
believe Parisian slang would apply to him a term 
which corresponds to our word ‘‘ swell,” only in< 
dicating a feebler, more foppish, and generally 
inferior animal, though he was good-looking in a 
sort of way, too. His hair was long, his hands 
were long, and his finger-nails reminded one of 
a genteel Nebuchadnezzar: they must have been 
the care and the terror of his life. His dress was 
partial evening-dress, and he looked as if he had 
been up all night dancing—which, it being just 
past the Carnival, was°not improbable. His 
manner was languidly elegant, and he seemed to 
think about nothing in particular. Life was evi- 
dently a great burden to him: a “bore,” in 
short; and though it was little past 10 a.m., he 
soon took refuge in sleep. Cynical Britons 
would set him down contemptuously as ‘‘just a 
Frenchman ;” but I shall pass him over as an 
exaggeration or deterioration rather than a fair 
type of la grande nation, as it calls itself, and 
which, in spite of our criticisms, may have some- 
thing greater in it than we know. 

Once only did this lethargic young gentleman 
rouse himself sufficiently to tell us, in a faint 
han ar was “y Palace of a 
back. view of it, and a f view too. Up 
to that point the pci a ll uninteresting 
—fiat, tame, and villa-haunted; what we should 
-call Cockneyfied; but now we got into some- 
thing like rurality, and it was very refreshing to 
see the green fields, the hedges, and trees; bare, 
but still tinged with that faint, reddish shade of 
swelling buds which shows they are beginning to 
dream of spring. But there was nothing at all 
picturesque or beautiful to be seen, even at Ver- 
sailles. The nearest approach to the picturesque 
was that ruined aqueduct begun by Louis XIV., 
and, after three years of lavish labor, left incom- 
plete. Its fine arches still remain visible for 
leagues along the hill-side, like fragments of a 
grand imperfect life. 

We watched them, moralizing, while the train 
rested a moment at the little station of Mainte- 
non, near where is the old castle which Louis 
XIV. gave to Veuve Scarron, and whence she 
took her name—that remarkable woman who, 
with all her faults, was the good angel of the 
Grande Monarque, over whom she exercised a 
silent influence deeper than any acknowledged 
queenship. This, in spite of her waning beauty 
and advancing age—for she was fifty years old 
when the king married her. It is somewhat 
touching to read of the childless woman’s devo- 
tion to ‘‘mes enfans” of Saint Cyr—the girls 
school she founded, now turned into the well- 
known college for young men. We had passed 
the station ‘‘ Saint Cyr” on the road, and thought 
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of Madame de Maintenon and this last home, 
where, after her strange and brilliant career, she 
died at last, old and lonely, except for the ‘‘ en- 
fans” of her adoption. One can not help linger- 
ing over these dead and gone people, wondering 
how, if they could “come alive again,” we 
should think of them and feel toward them ; 
whether they would seem to march with the step 
of gods, or be no larger than those of our own 
generation—now common mortals like ourselves, 
but whom history will elevate into heroes and 
heroines. 

Our languid friend might be one of them— 
who knows? or he might have carried in his 
veins the blue blood and borne one of the aristo- 
cratic titles of that. old. time, before there came 
the. grand crash of patrician and plebeian. In 
those days, no doubt, he would: have turned up 
his large, well-cut nose at the common people 
as much as any of the rest of them—these poor 
mad ‘‘aristocrats,” who themselves helped to 
light the match of the powder-magazine which 
destroyed them. But times were changed now. 
He had to sit calmly in his corner of the ordinary 
railway carriage, a mere passenger, no more, 
and endure the intrusion of another passenger— 
a little, yellow-faced, white-capped old woman, 
carrying, in large gloved hands, an ordinary 
market-basket. She examined us all with her 
acute, black, bead-like eyes, and then settled 
herself in her place—next to the young dandy— 
with composure. She had paid her money, and 
had as good a right to travel first-class express 
as he; a fact which her self-possessed politeness 
indicated quite sufficiently to all comers. But 
we could not help smiling, thinking of the differ- 
ence between the days of Louis XIV. and Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, and to-day. 

Chartres at last. We recognized it at once 
by the stately cathedral towering clear above the 
little town; not a town possessing a cathedral, 
but a cathedral with a small appendage of a 
town, which sits admiringly at its feet and looks 
up to it with infinite respect, just as we do when 
we happen to have a great man in the family. 
Well, and it must be a pleasant pride to have a 
great man in the family; and I have always 
thought it would be a very pleasant thing to live 
in a cathedral town, and glorify one’s self in it, 
admire it profoundly, and love it dearly. It 
would be a kind of architectural hero-worship ; 
almost as enviable in its way as to have a noble 
progenitor; dear as a human father should be, 
and yet revered as one reveres by self-election 
one of the great men of the earth. 

Eagerly we descended, and emerged from the 
railway ; but the great man had disappeared be- 
hind his humbler relations: the cathedral was 
blotted out by the houses of the town—gray, ir- 
regular, old-fashioned, sloping up the low hill- 
side from some public walk or other, and look- 
ing—oh bliss !—as if leagues upon leagues re- 
moved from Paris, and as if a modern villa had 
not been built in the place for centuries. 

And entering the market-square, the Place 
des Epars, as our guide-book informed us, we 
found it occupied by a large horse-fair, carried 
on apparently just as it may have been carried 
on for centuries. 

It was very different from an English fair— 
one could hardly say in what: still there was 
a general outlandishness about every thing 
which probably strikes people who have spent 
all their lives at home more actually than it 
would those accustomed to foreign traveling. 
The very horses seemed tied up in a different 
way—and here I must protest that it was in a 
much crueler way—by ropes fastened round the 
under-lip, instead of the ordinary halter. I am 
sure if they could protest against it they would, 
even though their very neighing had been in 
French, as we fancied it sounded. 

The men who attended them were like—and 
yet how unlike!—the same set of men which 
one finds at an English fair. Equally unlike 
—as different as Buckinghamshire plowmen 
from Cockneys—were they from the Paris- 
ians we had left fifty miles behind. The 
whole type of race had changed. The sharp 
city face and small wiry active frame was 
merged into a large-limbed honest loutish- 
ness; not the same as British loutishness, 
but still essentially provincial, and—dare I 
say it?—refreshing accordingly. It was quite 
comfortable to look at those tanned fellows, 
big and burly, rosy and light-haired, lounging 
about in their blue blouses and enormous sa- 
bots, and chattering to one another in that aw- 
ful patois of which we could only catch an in- 
telligible word here and there. There were only 
left men enough to guard the beasts, the remain- 
der, farmers, horse-dealers, or as they would be 
called in Scotland, horse-coupers, being absent 
at their déjeuner ; for it was between eleven and 
twelve in the forenoon. 

Now nothing strikes one in different countries 
more curiously than the difference in their feed- 
ing. Only imagine taking a British farmer at a 
fair, and setting him down to a mid-day meal of 
coffee, bread-and-butter, a few apples, or a bot- 
tle of vin ordinaire! Yet I declare, in all the 
eating-houses we passed, the Café de France, de 
Monarque, and several others, which surround 
the Place des Epars, and peering into whose 
wide glass windows we saw were filled with 
customers—I perceived no other kind of food 
or drink. Yet the consumers were stout, 
healthy men, large-limbed and strong made. 
As they sat at their little marble tables, ate 
their enormous lumps of bread, and quaffed 
their innocent drink, they seemed just as mer- 
ry, nay, jolly, as any lot of English farmers in- 
tent upon their beef and fat bacon, their beer or 
brandy, and ending their meal in a condition so 
common as to be considered quite inseparable 
from attending fairs. 

In one thing, I own, my heart turns to the 
French peasant; he is not a drunkard. Some- 
times, as we heard in Normandy, he succumbs 
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to the influence of that wonderfully nasty com- 
pound, cider brandy ; but it is so potent, so nox- 
ious, that he drinks himself to death very 'soon : 
he does not live in that perpetual state of semi- 
fuddle, peculiar to our beer-drinking agricultural 
laborer. Nor is he brought up to consider beer 
or spirituous liquors éssential to a working-man’s 
strength: he knows, or proves without know- 
ing, as all simple-living, anti-wine-bibbing 
folks do, that alcoholic stimulant is not a: ne- 
cessity ; that it is not a food, but a medicine; 
useful in its way, as all medicines are; never to 
be turned into an habitual want. But this is 
preaching, and, cynical readers may say, with- 
out my text, since, if the French peasant could 
afford strong drinks, he would get as drunk as 
any Englishman. He might; but still at pres- 
ent, undoubtedly, he does not. In all those 
faces which we saw about the fair we never 
saw one which was that of a confirmed sot. 

We were eager to see the cathedral, so we 
passed quickly through this market-square, so 
full of busy life, human and bestial, though the 
quiet horses looked almost as sensible as Chris- 
tians; and there were no other animals except a 
few funny little calves, inclosed in pens apart, 
and guarded by equally funny little lads as frolic- 
some as themselves; lads who might have sat 
for the portrait of little Landry, in George Sand’s 
charming story of ‘‘ La Petite Fadette ;” as true, 
I hope, to one phase of French life as her brill- 
iant, wonderful, horrible novels are, alas! to an- 
other. There were also a few booths erected, 
where two or three men were arranging for sale 
sundry articles—earthen-ware, ironmongery, ho- 
siery, linen-drapery—all of the humble and use- 
fil kind, Of fancy stores or booths of entertain- 
ment there were none: certainly the fair was one 
of business, not pleasure. 

We quitted it, and meandering on after the 
fashion so delightful in traveling, finding one’s 
self in a perfectly strange town, where any street 
is quite as good as another—where one no- 
thing to do, and plenty of time to do it in; and 
every thing one sees is sure to be amusing or in- 
teresting we came into a gray, quiet street, 
or rather a congeries of streets, which might 
have stood just as they were since the Middle 
Ages. 

Chartres is recorded as ‘‘one of the most an- 
cient towns in France.” Its cathedral undoubt- 
edly dates from the beginning of the eleventh 
century—that is to say, contemporary with our 
Norman Conquest—and it is not impossible to 
suppose that some of these houses in these sub- 
stantial old streets were built by respectable 
burghers whose grandfathers, our great-great, in- 
definitely great-grandfathers had killed at Cressy, 
Agincourt, or Poictiers. Now, public buildings 
of antiquity are all very fine and interesting, but 
there is something in domestic architecture— 
mere houses that ordinary folk built and lived 
in—which is more than interesting, pathetic. 
One could not look at these, inhabited by the 
various families of a country town, year after 
year, and generation after generation, without 
thinking of the endless histories, tragic or comic, 
dramatic or dull, that must have been transacted 
within them, upon which the rough-carved, fat- 
faced Gothic cherubs, which seemed the favorite 
doorway ornament every where, had looked so 
calmly—staring at all out-comers and in-goers, 
as they now stared at us, with their stolid stone 
eyes. But how difficult to realize the truth, that 
all these people were real people, as real as our- 
selves, and sharing like ourselves in old Weller’s 
comical description of himself in the character of 
a verb—‘‘ always a-bein’, sometimes a-doin’, and 
continiwally a-sufferin’ !” 

Laughing over them, but with the sadness that 
often lies at the rcot of laughter, we went on to 
investigate this curious old town, meeting scarce- 
ly any of the inhabitants, and finding nothing 
very remarkable, until, seeing a priest enter a 
building which looked like a church, we followed 
him, and stood in the centre of-a beautiful half- 
restored old chapel. But it was so full of scaf- 
folding, hammering, noise of workmen, and 
clouds of falling dust, that we only stopped to 
watch the priest kneel down at his prayers: to 
him it was a consecrated place still—and hast- 
ened on, hungering for a sight of the cathedral. 
It was hidden, but we could occasionally catch 
glimpses of its two towers, not dominating over 
or interfering with the houses, but rising quietly 
above their heads (the parallel of the great man 
and his relations still), being a little nearer heaven 
than they. 

All cathedrals have their prominent character- 
istics ; that of Chartres seemed to me to be grand- 
eur and calm. This, in spite of its great degree 
of ornamentation ; the front being, it is said, cov- 
ered with no less than eighteen hundred separate 
figures; yet it seems neither florid nor over- 
adorned. ‘The proportions are so immense, and 
yet so perfect, and the mass of Gothic figures 
spreads so levelly over the whole, that no special 
one distracts the eye; while, at the same time, 
if we once begin to individualize them, their 
beauty is endless. But the tone of color is so 
subdued, so soft, that they affect one like the 
beauty of an old woman—grander and tenderer 
than that of any young women, and full of the 
one quality in which youth fails—expression. 
Standing at the foot of the flight of steps, gray, 
old, and broken, which leads up to the entrance 
of Chartres Cathedral, I thought of what an art- 
ist had, the week before, said in showing me the 
portrait of a young beauty he was at work upon: 
that though youth and. beauty are delightful 
things, still, speaking professionally, he preferred 
the , the records of a:lifetime’s educa~ 
tion, which time writes upon almost any middle- 
aged face—hieroglyphics which in all young faces 
must*necessarily be a blank. And so it is that 
all deeper natures instinctively like old houses, 
old towns, old churches, better than any thing 
whichis. new. 

At the cathedral door we came upon the very 





genius loci in the shape of a dried-up old woman 
—one of those live mummies with bright black 
eyes, who seem peculiarly French, waiting to take 
from townspeople or visitors her chance of a sou. 
Above her head—curiously indicative of the sort 
of worshipers that visited the cathedral—was a 
“defense,” forbidding entrance to all ‘‘ paniers, 
Jardeaux, et chiens”—something like the stern 
behest I once read over a Devonshire church 
door: ‘‘ Take off your pattens!” Having none 
of these impedimenta, we walked leisurely 
in. 

The first impression given by the interior as 
well as the exterior of Chartres Cathedral is enor- 
mous height—height rising into such dimness of 
shadow that it takes away the idea of any roof; 
one looks upward as if to the sky, and with the 
same sensation of peace. Amiens Cathedral has 
this in degree; but then Amiens still gives the 
feeling of newness: one is inclined to say, “‘ How 
grand! and who is the architect?” But at Char- 
tres one never thinks of the architect at all: it 
seems as if the whole building was not made, but 
had grown. One’s soul’s wings begin to tremble 
and stir, just as under the open sky, with no 
fragment of mortal roof, however safe and orna- 
mental, to keep them in and restrain their liber- 
ty, even under the most beautiful bonds. I can 
not ‘clearly describe the feeling; but those to 
whom the very breath of religious life is freedom 
—perfect freedom—will understand it and what 
it symbolizes. 

The cathedral was quite empty—that is, it 
seemed so at first—very silent, very dim, as if its 
huge aisles were always in shadow, and its wheel- 
windows caught their colors from something far 
beyond common earthly sunshine; for there was 
none outside—the day had remained solemnly 
gray. But oh! the peace of the place! the 
heavenly quiet—the majestic calm! Entering 
its doors felt like the last benediction of the 
Catholic Church, the vade in pacem, dismissing 
a tired soul out of all the storms of life into the 
divine tranquillity of death. 

At first we saw no sign of service going on, or 
of accidental worshipers, till, turning to the left, 
we came upon a shrine, hung with all sorts of 
votive offerings, with numerous lights burning in 
front of the figure of a black Virgin—an actual 
negro Madonna—decked out in very fine clothes, 
flowers, etc. This was la Vierge Noire, or Notre 
Dame sous terre—a miraculous image which ever 
since the Middle Ages has been the object of pro- 
found veneration. How it originated, or what 
part it has played in the history of the town of 
Chartres, not being an archeologist, I can not 
tell. It was a very queer-looking thing, this 
image; one of those extraordinary mixtures of 
the pathetic and the ludicrous so constantly seen 
in Roman Catholic churches. In front of the 
funny black doll, two women, common peas- 
ant women, of the class to whem it had been 
found necessary to interdict ‘‘ paniers, fardeaux, 
et chiens,” knelt, absorbed in prayer, for ever so 
many minutes; then one of them rose and went 
toward a small erection hard by—a sort of shop- 
counter, behind which sat intrenched a young 
priest. She whispered to him, and he whispered 
back to her; then some little transaction passed 
between them like the sale of a ticket, and he 
dismissed her, accepting her respectful courtesy 
and her money with a condescending smile. In- 
stantly he reabstracted himself from all mundane 
things, and buried himself fathoms deep in the 
leaves of his breviary. I have seen many Prot- 
estants make to themselves against all unpleasant 
human duties a barricade of their Bible—reading 
it forever, though if they loved it as they profess 
to do they must long since have known it by 
heart, from Genesis to Revelation, and be able 
to say of it, as a faithful girl once said of her 
locked-up love-letter, ‘‘ Oh, I don’t need to read 
it, I can remember it all!” But I never saw 
even the most bigoted Bible-reader plunge at it 
in the ferociously sanctimonious way with which 
that young priest darted into the study of his 
breviary. 

I hope it was an interesting work, but to me 
there would have been something far more inter- 
esting in two little works of Nature which just 
then trotted past me, clinging desperately to their 
mother’s two hands. An exceedingly poor mo- 
ther, and the boy and girl with her were, like 
herself, almost in rags; yet she had arranged the 
rags tidily together, and come fearlessly to say 
her prayers in the magnificent cathedral. She 
was not afraid of it, or of the Vierge Noire. As 
soon as she came in sight of the image she made 
the two little things kneel down before it, and 
then knelt down herself between them quite mo- 
tionless. So were the children. Their little 
bare knees pressed uncomplainingly the cold 
stone floor, and the expression of their faces was 
that of extreme awe as they looked at the lighted 
altar and all its curious adornments. I wonder 
what they thought of it, these tiny creatures— 
one was three and the other six, apparently ; but 
being so small and starved-looking they might 
have been older. I wonder what their mother 
was thinking of or praying for; and what sort of 
a home, if any, she had come from or was going 
to; and what she hoped the Vierge Noire would 
do for her. Probably the only thing she wanted 
was what all can not get—not even mothers— 
daily bread, mere daily bread !—for she had such 
a hungry face: and so came to ask it of her 
whom Protestants as well as Catholics somewhat 
profanely call ‘‘the mother of God.” She could 
not hear, but God Himself might, and answer 
too, in spite of the deluded and delusive prayers. 
It is a blessed thing to remember amidst all our 
disputes about truth, our teaching and unteach- 
ing of it, and our vehement quarrels over one 
another’s half-teaching and half-learning—that 
through this maze of confusion, in His own silent 
secret way; the one Divine Teacher is patiently 
instructing us all. 

We left the. woman praying, with her babes 
in front of her, close to the feet of the Black 





Virgin, and wandered away round and round the 
great, silent, solitary building; through nave, 
choir, chapels—there are seven—penetrating to 
the deserted high altar, and mounting inquisi- 
tively the empty pulpit—trying to feel how a 
preacher would feel who looked down from that 
eminence on the vast void below filled with eager 
faces—eager for what he had to tell them. Sup- 
pose—just suppose—for it must have often hap- 
pened—that what he had to say he did not be- 
lieve in himself? 

Being neither architectural nor archeological, 
I do not attempt to describe the cathedral, but I 
can well imagine it is a treasure to antiquarians, 
There is, for instance, a screen of stone-work, 
composed of very well sculptured reliefs—scenes 
from the New Testament history, which alone 
would occupy days of study. It was begun in 
the sixteenth century, and not finished for two 
hundred years. What generations after genera- 
tions must have expended their life-long work 
upon it, and departed without even the hope of 
seeing it complete! ‘Truly these workmen of the 
Middle Ages must have ‘‘died in faith,” after 
having labored in faith—for their labor was of 
that delicate, careful, interminable kind, of which 
they could never see the fruits. What a contrast 
to us—this impatient generation—hasting to be 
rich, and eager to spend our ‘riches even before 
we get them ; spending them, too, upon ourselves 
and our own personal luxuries—is the quiet pa- 
tience, the solemn unfulfilled hope, in which must 
have lived and died these medieval people! 
Compare the men who build houses—‘*‘ elegant 
mansions” ‘‘and desirable residences” — splen- 
did crumbling shams, meant to last only a few 
years, with the men who used to build cathe- 
drals ! 

We could have lingered for hours in this one, 
every stone of which preached’a sermon, and all 
the better because there was no guide or guide- 
book, or intellectual interference of any kind with 
the purely spiritual influence of the place. But 
in spite of the spirit the flesh was weak. We 
began to be frightfully hungry—thirsty too; we 
felt as though we had been feeding on the dust 
of ages. As we went out, striving to find our 
way back into the town, and passed one by 
one those comfortable, respectable closed doors, 
whence grinned those easy-minded cherubs, and 
inside which we knew not a soul nor a soul knew 
us, our spirits drooped a little. It is a queer 
sensation, to be in a place so utterly strange that 
you feel your only reliance must be on the money 
in your pocket, if you happen to have it—but 
what if you have not? We were libeling human 
nature. Let me in contrition relate the next 
episode. 

We came to a little corner shop. It contain: 
ed nothing eatable, drinkable, or purchasable, 
only coffee-berries, sugar, mustard, and such like 
attractive condiments, so tantalizing to starving 
people, abundantly displayed. Stillit was a shop, 
and in it sat a good-natured looking woman. 
Despair gives courage; I went up to her and 
begged—with the apology of being ‘‘ étrangers” 
—the stranger’s charity: the immemorial ‘‘ cup 
of cold water.” She rose up at once, took us 
through the shop into the little back-parlor, 
placed chairs for us, and with the sweetest, kind- 
liest grace went herself to fetch what I think was 
one of the’ purest, most delicious draughts that 
ever refreshed thirsty souls. She would have 
added wine to it, or bread, or any thing; indeed 
she urged this, and made us heartily welcome to 
sit and rest as long as ever we liked. We did 
stay some minutes in her neat parlor, talking 
about the town, cathedral, etc., and as regarded 
the latter being corrected in our moderate adjec- 
tive, ‘‘ grande,” by her earnest and rather reprov- 
ing exclamation, ‘‘ C’est magnifique!” Butwhen 
in bidding her adieu there was made the awkward 
and truly British suggestion of ‘something to 
pay,” it was charming to see the air with which 
she drew herself up—this smiling little French- 
woman—and the annihilating negative she put 
upon every thing but thanks, even accepting 
these with a dignified deprecation: ‘‘ Ce ne mer- 
ite pas.” She has doubtless quite forgotten us, 
but we shall long remember her, and wish her 
the stranger’s blessing and the reward of those 
who give cheerfully only the cup of cold water, 
which when I referred to I do not think she un- 
derstood, Catholics being usually better acquaint- 
ed with their Prayer-book than their Bibles; but 
she smiled sweetly, and looked after us with a 
kindly air. She did not know it, but she had 
done us good unawares. 

In the Hotel du Duc de Chartres, we were en- 
tertained in no ducal manner: the demi-poulet, 
which seems to be a French waiter’s first and last 
idea in the matter of extempore food, must have 
run upon its long legs for several summers, and 
the mouton was—well, let us forget it! But the 
café au lait, the bread and the butter, were, as 
they are all over France, excellent. And the 
neat-handed damsel who waited upon us, and 
got us every thing as fast as she could, for we 
had no time to lose, was also thoroughly French 
in her quick way of divining our wants, and her 
cheerful civil attention to them. She told us in 
summer Chartres is full of ‘‘ étrangers,” but now 
we were evidently regarded as the first swallows 
of the season, and inspected accordingly. 

Indeed we felt convinced that Anglais” must 
be plainly written upon our exterior, for in 
passing through the market-square and lingering 
at one of the booths, trying if we could find, as 
a memorial gift to bring home to a friend, some- 
thing a little less inconvenient than a sauce-pan, 
a frying-pan, or a three-legged stool, and trying 
to make the dealer comprehend what we want- 
ed, we were painfully humiliated by a second 
man’s coming up voluntarily to explain in a pat- 
ronizing voice, ‘*‘Yees, von franc—dat is ten- 
pence.” And when we praised his English and 
inquired where he had learned it, he beamed all 
over with satisfaction, and informed us that he 
had been for a week at ‘‘Lonedone”—at the 
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Great Exhibition. Then he began to dilate on 
all his experiences there, and the wonders he had 
seen—his companion listening with much respect, 
and evidently regarding him as a traveled per- 
sonage—the monkey who had seen the world— 
who was, on the whole, rather a credit to his 
native Chartres. 

Our small purchase completed, we again saun- 
tered through the market, and stopped to watch, 
with considerable amusement, another business 
transaction of a much more serious kind. 
grave old farmer was buying a horse, which the 
seller and a friend—a young fellow, having the 
peculiar sharp look which horse-dealers and all 
people who have much’ to do with horses seem 
to acquire—were trotting out before him, and 
urging upon him with a wild clatter of tongues, 
in which the only distinguishable word was 
** garanti, garanti /” repeated many times. But 
still the knowing old farmer shook his head, and 
after having felt the creature all over, and ex- 
amined him with the eye of a connoisseur, he 
apparently declined the bargain, for the two 
young men marched their animal off, and them- 
selves likewise, with a somewhat crest-fallen air. 
I suppose even at Chartres there may be such a 
thing as a ‘‘do;” and that there, as with us, 
people are not always so innocent as they look. 

On again, through tho: 


bonnes going out for an afternoon walk, and 
Chartres ladies, dressed in all their best, going 
apparently to pay calls ; and a barefooted, bare- 
headed Dominican friar, whose costume looked 
so queer contrasted with that of modern civili- 
zation, but who stood, indifferent to all observers, 
contemplating the cathedral front. For there, 
of course, we had drifted back, impelled by a 
kind of fascination. 

It was the hour for vespers. From one of the 
towers a deep-throated bell was sounding, and 
several very respectable-looking persons—chiefly 
women—were entering atthe door. We entered 
too, and joined the thinly-sprinkled congregation, 
which dotted here and there the enormous aisle, 
through which began to roll a sound not unlike 
the sound of the sea—bass voices, with violon- 
cello accompaniment, singing the evening Litany. 
In the vast cathedral it seemed a mere murmur ; 
and yet there was something at once fine and pa- 
thetic about it, as it swelled upward, wave-like, 
toward the great windows, and lost itself in the 
mists of the almost unseen roof. It seemed to 
carry with it, as the sea does, the burden of the 
nations : the cries and prayers of centuries, that 
have beat themselves out moaning for a little 
while and vanished away. A mere human life 
—even a generation of human lives—how very, 
very small it seems! 

Outside the choir lingered one or two people— 
a few old women, whose sabots clattered faintly 
across the stone pavement, and one stout, mid- 
dle-aged, very common-looking pére de famille, 
who knelt down in a corner, and said his prayers 
with extreme devotion. Otherwise there was no 
sound but the low bass murmur of vespers, which 
seemed to make the rest of the eathedral more 
silent than before. 

Vaguely wandering round it once more, in that 
complete content of enjoyment which I fear is be- 
coming a small monomania, we came upon an 
affiche, which attracted the English Protestant 
mind as so ‘‘ odd” that I stopped to copy it out. 
It was a printed paper, stuck on a pillar, and 
headed, ‘‘ Sort spirituel pour le soulagement des 
ames du Purgatoire.” 

** On dit ordinairement un De Profundis, un 
Pater, et un Ave pour les dmes dont le chiffre 
vépond au numéro sorti. Des personnes zélées 
ne laissent pas méme sortir leurs amis de leur 
chambre avant davoir tirés un sort et dit Requi- 
escat in Pace, 

‘“* Le bienheureix Jean d’ Alberac adorant les 
Plaies de Jésus~Christ, pour les dmes du Purga- 
toire, vit qu'il en delivrait par ce moyen un si 
grand nombre qu'elles s'élevaient au ciel comme 
des étincelles dune fournaise ardente.” 

Now I have no wish to joke upon this rather 
peculiar affiche, or to recoil from it in frantic hor- 
ror. I have not the slightest fear, nor, I trust, 
contempt, for the Pope or his Church; but I 
would just like to ask any sensible, sincere, large- 
minded Catholic: What does it all mean? ' Is 
this ‘‘ sort spirituel” a lottery for departed souls, 


quiet and half-empty | 
streets, meeting only Chartres children with their | 


in which the relatives of the deceased are to take 
tickets before the corpse is remoyed from- the 
death-chamber? How are the said. souls to 
benefit thereby, and for what length of time? 
and is the time proportioned to the, money? 
Are the results guessed at, or calculated as we 
calculate averages in life-assurance tables? And 
will a proportion of the Catholic community in 
Chartres believe it, and pay? which fact one 
could understand of people like the woman with 
her two ragged children, or the good folk who 
come to church with the ‘‘ paniers, fardeaux, et 
chiens ;” but of the intelligent, edycated people, 
who live in those comfortable houses, and send 
out those pretty, well-dressed children with their 
bonnes—those respectable middle class of our 
nineteenth century—is it possible? Do they sin- 
cerely believe that, by paying so many shillings 
seen—as by the blessed Jéan d’Alberac—(who in 
the wide world was that gentleman ?)—‘‘ flying 
upward like sparks from a fiery furnace ?” 

I will allow there is something in human na- 
ture which clings to—nay, seems out of its own 
need to have created—the doctrine of Purgatory. 
It is a doctrine. neither incredible nor impossible 
—within limits. Nay, I will go so far as to say 
that. it is much easier, much more consonant with 
our highest idea of God, to believe in heaven and 

urgatory, or heaven and annihilation, than in 
weg and hell—which one day may no Chris- 
tian soul dare to believe in! And while human 
love remains so strong, and human creatures so 
weak—while the good, hating sin, are continual- 
ly yearning with a passion of pitying tenderness 
over the sinner—while there was never & lost life 
yet which some fond heart could not see excuses 
for, as none else but God could see—so long will 
there exist a craving after some sort of interme- 
diate state after death, where all hope is not ex- 
tinct, but in which the infinite number of souls 
who seem half good, half bad, who have fallen 
away under sore temptation, or succumbed. to 
cireumstances which they were naturally made 
too weak to resist, may have given them another 
chance as it were, and be purgéd from evil, and 
educated through any amount of suffering into 
that ultimate perfect holiness which is the only 
real ‘‘salvation.” It may be a most heretical 
thing to say, but I am sure there have been many 
men and women—women especially—who, could 
they have really believed in purgatory, would 
have given their whole substance in masses for 
the dead; or spent half their existence in bare- 
foot pilgrimages to shrine after shrine, praying for 
beloved departed souls, dear to them as their 
own, whom death had snatched from the possi- 
bility of attaining to good or atoning for evil in 
this world; leaving to the survivors as their sole 
.refuge and consolation God’s mercy in the world 
everlasting. 

Yes, there are few of us who can not under- 
stand, and perhaps in our secret hearts even wish 
for, purgatory, or some state similar: it would 
heal so many wounds, clear up so many difficul- 
ties; but to suppose that we—or above all, our 
purses—can influence it; that taking a lottery 
ticket can lift our beloved out of that mysterious 
state of trial into the bosom of God !—Well, many 
wise and good people have believed in many fool- 
ish and bad things; but still I should like to have 
caught one of those priests who sung their, ves- 
pers so complacently, and asked him what the 


laity—really thinks on the subject. ea 

We had no time to ponder much upon it, 
serious as it was; for the afternoon was fast 
flying, and by evening we had to be present at a 


silent cathedral. 
trying to view all its beauties from their several 
points, and fix them upon our minds as one does 
all delightful things that we know will return no 
more. ‘This is the great regret of traveling—one 
feels as if one would like to stay in every pleas- 
ant place, as poor young Shelley used to say, 
‘* forever.” One deludes one’s self with the 
promise. ‘‘ We will certainly come back again,” 
conscious all the time that it is a delusion—that 
we never shall come back—that by-and-by we 
shall not even wish to come back: that before 
we are aware the “forever” has changed to 
‘‘never;” and that even if our own minds were 





constant to their first impressions—which they 
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very different scene from this gray, sombre, — 
We walked round it once more, ° 





‘so seldom are—the eternal progression of things 


edral again; but we 


“feel glad to think that long after we are disem- 
‘bodied spirits, whom nobody will take lottery 


tickets for, these lofty arches will lift themselves 
up toward the mist-clouds of the roof, and the 
lovely colored lights will tremble through the 
three wheel- windows; while down below the 
low monotonous murmur of vespers will go on 
day after day; and the poor old women will 
creep in and go clattering in their sabots over 
‘the pavement; and many a sick or sorrowful 
soul, of poor or rich—for both are alike with 
God—will come and lay its burden before the 

Vierge Noire. But we shall have laid down all 
our burdens, done all our journeying, and en- 
tered into rest. And there comes a time—I am 
sure it. does come in old age, and even before 
then—when that rest, which to youth is such a 
terror and dismay, seems as natural, right, and 
merciful as the nightly dropping of '“‘ tired eye- 
lids over tired eyes.” ‘ 

Between the cathedral and the railway station 
we passed through a pleasant region, sloping down 
the low hill-side on which the town sits to a place 
half rampart, half garden, where were trees and 
gravel-walks and seats, evidently a favorite prom- 
enade. There elderly gentlemen were turning out 
to take the air; and young ladies in jackets, hats, 
and chignons, and middle-aged ladies in bonnets 
and shawls, were wandering about, no doubt the 
society of the little old town, coming forth to 
amuse itself before dinner. We noticed their 
pleasant provincial look, and speculated on their 
domestic life—'probably as simple and undis- 
tinguished as their appearance. Nay, we inves- 
tigated it so far. as.to penetrate boldly through 
the: open door of a maison &@ lower—two merry 
young menuisiers were singing over some piece 
of carpenter’s work, with a still more juvenile 
painter and decorator chiming in from his scaf- 
folding inside. 

. This youth took the pains to inform us, with 
the utmost courtesy, and ‘‘ Pardon, Madame,” 
without end, that it was not the slightest use our 
applying for the house—which he evidently 
thought our errand—since, though it was still put 
up & dover, it was in reality sold to a family who 
were coming into it immediately. Nevertheless, 
Madame was quite free to go all over it as much 
as ever she liked. Yes, it was a very pretty house, 
and would soon be put. into beautiful order, and 
the young workman was evidently rather gratified 
by its being admired. 

So we went over room after room of the un- 
known home for some unknown family—doubt- 
less as thoroughly a ‘‘ family” as any of ours— 
perhaps. more so—for in French provincial life 
the domestic tie seems strangely strong, stronger 
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than we in England have any idea of. It was 
entered by a broad walk, dividing a square wall- 
ed-in garden, where on either side were flower- 
beds—some newly-planted, some gay with cro- 
cuses, violets, and red, yellow, and lilac prim- 
roses, which looked as if they had rooted them- 
selves there, and bloomed spring after spring with 
a loving persistence, as faithful old - fashioned 
flowers do. On either side of the door were the 
salon and the salle-a-manger—Anglicé, the two 
cera BE over papered and freshly painted ; 

hind was the neatest little kitchen in the world. 
Above, a queer narrow stair led to three tiny bed- 
rooms, two facing the front garden and one the 
back—which latter was an extraordinary speci- 
men of horticulture, being a mere terrace-bank, 
ascended by a sort of step-ladder, and planted 
with a few herbs and vegetables, such as would 
supply the small menage with materials for its 
pot-au-feu, 

Every thing about the place was as simple as 
possible, but so cozy, compact, self-contained, 
that the inhabitants might live in it as snugly, as 
quietly, and as much to themselves as birds in a 
nest, swinging safely on a tree top, out of every 
body’s way, which always seemed to me a sub- 
lime idea of true felicity. And then with the 
cathedral towers protecting them from behind, 
and before, a sunny view of the smiling green 
paysage, sloping down and then up again toward 
the horizon, dotted with farm-houses, and inter- 
sected with rows of trees—what a peaceful, hap- 
py life this family—it must be a small family— 
might lead there—a life as unlike that of Paris 
as our English provincial life is unlike London! 
We hoped it might be so, and we left our 
blessing behind us on these unknown people, 
for whom their ‘‘ home” (and the French know 
what home is, though they have no name for it 
in their language) was so pleasantly preparing. 

We almost envied them—for we had taken a 
liking to this quiet Chartres, and would gladly 
have spent a summer there, or many summers 
perhaps, after the fashion of Shelley’s “‘ forever.” 
But our hour was come—and our train—and be- 
fore long we had left it all behind, and were 
whirling away back to Paris, which we found 
just as it was, though an interval enormous 
seemed to have come between us and it since nine 
in the morning. True, we had not done much— 
indeed I doubt if we had seen as much as we 
might, and as most tourists would have seen. 
But all we had seen we had felt thoroughly, and 
as thoroughly enjoyed, making of it a permanent 
picture, to go back upon for many a year. 

Yes, we returned to Paris, and enjoyed it too, 
or made the best of it, which is the next wisest 
thing. But I am afraid, under all its splendors 
and amusements and dissipations, I left a little 
bit of my heart lying buried under the red prim- 
roses of that pretty garden belonging to the tiny 


, maison @ louer in the gray old town of Chartres. 
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My thoughts are gentle waves that run 
Ever to thee, their golden shore; 

Soft glowing airs that, with the sun, 
Fondle thy beauty o’er and o’er ; 

Gilad mounting larks by whom is given 

All their sweet joy to thee, their heaven. 


My hopes are violets that steal 

To sweet life round thy blooming Spring ; 
Swallows, that o’er thee playful wheel, 

And track thy May with happy wing; 
Motes that dance in thy sun, and bless 
Their hours, with thee and happiness. 


My songs are bees that to the rose 
Of thy dear beauty murmuring cling; 
Where'er thy May of gladness glows, 
They hovering boum on happy wing; 
Thy flush of sweets, how can they see 
Nor murmur joy and love to thee! 


My dreams are loving stars of June, 
Hung over thee, their world, by night; 

My life is one warm summer’s noon 
That clasps thee in its throbbing light; 

All my glad moments can but be 

Moths, lured by thy sweet light to thee. 


TYRO. 


O River, shining River, winding River, golden River ! 
Swift rushest thou by mead and wood; 
The sunbeams follow with thy flood, 

The winds are songs to soothe thy rest, 

The stars are gems to deck thy breast, 

And Earth was only made to be 

A cradle, holy Stream, for thee. 


O River, trackless River, changeful River, endless 
River! 

I wander on thy sedgy bank, 

Where the dark reeds grow tall and rank, 

Waiting that mystic hour when he, 

Thy god, thyself, shall come to me, 

And we again, linked hand in hand, 

Above thy starlit deep shall stand. 





O River, wondrous River, magic River, sacred River ! 
What is this god who holds my soul 
Resistless 'gainst his sweet control ? 

His breath is flercer than thy breath, 

His grasp is strong as love and death, 

And with his kiss there comes to me 

The odor of the barren sea. 


O River, fatal River, darkling River, deadly River! 
Since I have seen his godlike face, 

I grow to hate my mortal race; 

Since I have leaned upon his breast, 

I taste no more soft sleep or rest: 

All life is melted into this, 

The bitter-sweet of his salt kiss. 
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O River, sighing River, moaning River, wailing River! 
Dark are thy dreams of coming days ; 
Dimly I see the hideous ways 
That lie before these weary feet, 
The dreadful noontide’s tropic heat, 
The lonely night, the galling chain, 
A cycle of despair and pain. 


O River, dancing River, gleaming River, joyous River! 
Love keeps no count of days to come; 
Love knows no fear of death and doom ; 
And while above thy deep I stand, 
My hand locked fast in his strong hand, 
And on my brow his salt-sea breath, 
What heed have I of doom or death! 


THE ALOE. 
“WELL, till that Aloe flourish! 

So be it.” Thus I said, 

As I stood with thee in the twilight room, 
And the Love-star shone o’erhead— 

As I stood with thee by the window lone, 
"Midst exotics bright and rare, 

And the trailer’s blossoms from above 
Fell mingling in thy hair. 

And the dance was done, and the music o’er, 
And the floor no longer stirred, 

And the voice of the merry company 
From other rooms was heard. 

And there you stood in that twilight hour 
In your lovely summer prime, 

With eyes whose lifting made the dawn 
To many a heart by mine. 

And yet to mine was their glance upraised 
In beauty not unmoved, 

As we said we would be friends for aye, 
And love as then we loved! 


Yes; till the Aloe fourish! 
Though many a year must run 

Ere the stately plant we looked on then 
Will open to the sun. 

And life with thee 's so sweet and fair, 
Each day new joyance giving, 

That the - heart all else forgets 
In the very joy of living! 


Now six short months are hardly flown, 
And the snow is on the ground— 

And I sit by the midnight fire alone, 
And hear the muffled sound yj 

Of a passing footstep in the street, 
Or else the broken lay 

Of some reveler letting his gladness out ; 
But my thoughts are far away— 

Away over hill, and moor, and stream, 
To summer-hours again, 

To the radiant day we shall meet, and stroll 
In our own romantic glen! 

And half with a smile and half a sigh 
I wonder, with a start, 

If any of this winter's snow 
Has chill’d my dear one’s heart! 
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BOARDING. 


HERE is an evil which I have seen under 
the sun, and it is common among men.” 

I refer to boarding. ‘The wise man referred to 
something else, mainly, I infer, because he always 
kept house, and did not go to the country in 
summer, 

This common evil, growing daily more com- 
mon, has its root in error and pride, and its fruits 
are worthy of its source and soil. 

Without doubt, setting the sc'i'ary in families 
was an act of Divine beneficence, with innumer- 
able advantages arising from the domestic rela- 
tions. Setting the solitary in boarding-houses, 
as is the custom in the latter day, is a human 
invention with no end of evils in its train. 

Boarding is one of the most unsatisfactory 
ways of keeping alive. It is only a trifle better 
than visiting for a living, or sponging on a mo- 
ther-in-law. 

It is an evil because a boarding-house atmos- 
phere, full of reminders of the past meal and un- 
savory hints of the coming one, is not conducive 
to the growth of grace and virtue. King Lemuel’s 
model woman would never have thriven in it, and 
the possibly perfect man, of whom James hints, 
was intended to live in a house of his own, I am 
sure. 

It is an evil because it sacrifices comfort and 
independence on the altar of vain show. 

It is an evil because, considered by any rule of 
rofit and loss, the profits are doubtful and the 
osses certain, 

It is an evil because it involves much expense 
and secures little comfort; it necessitates large 
bills and grants small rations. 

It is an evil because it dispenses hash for break- 
fast until hash becomes a weariness. 

It is an evil because it denies the luxury of 
cakes except at rare intervals. The rare inter- 
vals are marked by distressingly unequal propor- 
tions, said proportions being twelve cakes and 
thirteen persons. You always happen to be the 
thirteenth. : 

It is an evil because you help pay for the cook, 
and the cook never consults your taste. 

It is an evil because the soup is always flavored 
with onions and the pumpkin pies with ginger. 
You never eat onions, and ginger is your especial 
aversion. 

It is an evil because a timid suggestion on your 
part excites indignation on the part of the land- 
lady. ‘* Who ever heard of soup without onions, 
or pumpkin pies without ginger?” she inquires, 
wrathfully. 

It is an evil because the meat is overdone and 
the potatoes underdone; the tea is weak and the 
butter strong; the bread is sour and the coffee 
muddy. 

It is an evil because there is no appeal from 
the authority of the autocrat in the kitchen. She 
rules with a rod of iron, which, if it be only a 
poker, is powerful as a sceptre in the king’s 

nand, 

It is an evil because the landlady reminds you 
of the high price of groceries and the fearful ex- 
pense of early vegetables, until you feel like a 
criminal in oni for a second spoonful of sugar, 
and eat June peas with a heavy sense of guilt. 

It is an evil because there is a possibility of 
black looks on the landlady’s face when you send 
your cup to be refilled with coffee. 

It is an evil because there is a probability of 
finding your neighbor’s spoon in the cup when it 
returns. 

It is an evil because it suggests horrible doubts 
whether the hair in your soup belongs to the cook 
or the chamber-maid, and whether the button in 
your hominy came off the cook’s gown or the 
waiter-boy’s jacket. 

It is an evil because there is no catering to 
weak appetites that crave delicate morsels. 
Boarding-house fare is selected on the supposi- 
tion that all men are in perfect health and equal 
to roast beef, cabbage, and heavy desserts. If 
illness indisposes you to eat these you get no sub- 
stitute. 

It is an evil because the parlor is always mo- 
nopolized by the young lady with a lover, and 
the register is held by some right of squatter sov- 
ereignty. 

It is an evil because it admits of no choice of 
companions. It gives you a neighbor at table 
who is Calvinistic in his doctrines, while you pride 
yourself on your anti-Calvinistic creed, and it 
places your political foe opposite who gives you 
continual stabs. 

It is an evil because the chamber-maid hides 
your boots, and drinks your wine, and makes 
free with your hair-oil, and steals your cologne, 
and borrows your soap, and rummages your pock- 
ets, and leaves stains on your books, and finger- 
prints on the velvet case of your lady-love’s min- 
iature, if you happen to be unmarried. If you 
are married she is insolent to your wife and un- 
kind to-your children; she kindles the fire with 
your morning paper before you have a chance to 
read it; and brings bones and carries bones of 

gossip throughout the house. 

It is an evil because you are powerless to dis- 
charge the chamber-maid when you find her 
guilty of pilfering or listening at the keyhole. 

It is an evil because it bounds you on all 
sides with annoyances. Inthe room next yours 
there is sure to be.a musical family. The father 
practices all hours of the day and night on a vio- 
lin, the mother divides her time between impos- 
sible operas and tuning guitar-strings, and the 
little boy begins picking at a banjo at the early 
hour of five in the morning. On the other side 
of you there is certain to locate.a young man 
given to private theatricals, and he raves and 
rants in @ manner that makes your wife nervous 
and frightens the baby. Just above you there 
settles without fail a woman with a sewing-ma- 
chine made after an early patent, that makes a 
racket equal to a threshing-machine of several 
horse-power; and just under you there moves in 





ea nae 
an invalid who sends up a request that you will’ 
always step on tip-toe, and never by oy. Boosh 
ity give way to a sneeze, aes 
It is an evil because arenever-eafirtrom in- 
trusion. Your fellow: ‘are forever 
ping in, after the manner of Paul Pry, when oie 


have a headache ‘y q 
or when you havea ye peel ge ret 
write; and if some domestic broil has ruffled :your 
temper and. reddened your wife’s eyes, some spy 
of the establishment ‘is ‘eertain to be so- 
cially inclined at that time, 

ed to a painful and vexatious 

It is an evil whenever your wife takes 
advantage of a rainy day to clean the bureau 
drawers, some of the loungers about the house 
come in for a chat, and take an account of your 
stock of clothing 

It is an evil be because it leads to a public knowl- 
edge of private affairs, Your number of socks 

d_your wife’s supply of handkerchiefs are cer- 
tainky known in the house and reported through- 
out the Jand. Seri: 

It is an evil because your age and your wife’s 
age, the difference between your two-year- 
old and the baby,-are known and commented on 
with a degree’ ‘af that could only have 
been derived from a peep into the Family Bible. 

It is an evil because every body knows the 
amount of your!income, and speculations are 
rife as to whether you have the ability to indulge 
in meerschaums and gratify your wife’s taste for 
silk dresses. 

It is an evil because every body understands 
the peculiarities: of your disposition, and your 
wife’s temperament, and your children’s propen- 
sities. , 

It is an: evil because every body knows your 
pedigree, and your wife’s ancestry, and Oy 
shadow of a spot on your family: 

It is an evil because all the events 
life are known to your ‘elle toavker, ey 
seem to have some invisible ‘book of récord in 
which are written all your errors and foibles and 
regrets. MRE MALY 

It is an Barbas mass uel, Ah - 
ant sense, the same people consider “tonne 
competent to predict the: future of yourself and 
wife and children. Nota dream but they know 
it, not a hope but they guess it, not an expecta- 
tion but they anticipate it. 

It is an evil because in every boarding-house 
each family hears the rattling bones of the skel- 
eton in his neighbor’s closet, and every man and 
woman thinks that he and she holds the key 
that will unlock the blue chamber in his fellow- 
boarder’s life. 

It is an evil because the people in boarding- 
houses imagine and make up what they fail to 
know. 

It is an evil because it suggests gayety to a 
man and gossip to a woman they had never been 
guilty of in their own home. 

It is an evil because: it leads to dissipation in 
men and idleness in women. 

It is an evil because economies that had been 
possible, and not unpleasant under your own roof, 
are hopelessly merged into reckless extravagance 
in a boarding-house. 

It is an evil because borrowing is the habit of 
boarding-houses, and you are ex to prac- 
tice the millennial virtue of lending, hoping for 
nothing again. Men borrow your money and 
clothes and ink and books; and your wife has 
continual demands on her wardrobe and pat- 
terns and stationery and jewelry, and whatever 
she possesses. 

It is an evil because it leads into temptations 
you had never known in your own house. Men 
who show only their agreeable society faces flirt 
with your wife, and you unconsciously fall to 
complimenting the pretty lady: opposite, who 
thinks that being a married man is your worst 
failing. 

It is an evil because. mutual flirting leads to 
mutual recrimination, \ Your-wife draws dispar- 
aging comparisons between yourself and the gal- 
lant man who pares her oranges at dinner, and 
you indulge in open admiration of the sweet- 
tempered young lady opposite who shows no signs 
of fading. Sulks come next in order, tears fol- 
low, and a breach is made in the domestic rela- 
tions. 

It is an evil because your children are scolded 
on one side and flattered on the other; because 
they are thrown into society when they should be 
in the nursery, and inevitably become saucy, for- 
ward, and presuming: 

It is an evil because you are never at liberty to 
be at home. You musttalk when you would be 
quiet, and listen: when you would converse. You 
must laugh when you would be sad, and wear a 
solemn face when youvare inclined to gayety. 

It is an evil because men and women who 
board never know the blessedness and beauty 
of the sweet word—home. Marco Bozzaris was 
not appealing to men in boarding-houses when 
he urged them to strike for their altars and their 
fires. 

It is an evil because the holy of holies of your 
domestic sanctuary becomes common ground for 
strange and unhallowed feet. In fact, when a 
family enters a boarding-house, the veil that di- 
vides the holy of holies from all the world is rent 
in twain. 

It is an evil because it debars you from all 
thoughts of hospitality. You hesitate before 
you dare ask your own father to dinner, and 
blush with shame to:send your sister to a hotel. 

It is an evil because it leads to mental measure- 
ment and mutual disappointment in people out of 
their normal condition. 

It is an evil because it results in a current be- 
lief in man’s total depravity and woman’s inher- 
ent frailty. 

It is an evil because it makes you think less of 
the world, and it makes the world think less of 
you, and you are half conscious that you deserve 
it. 
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Wf: you have’ ‘whouse keep it. Don’t sell it, 


Joes: ity: it, or squander it. If you 
+ have see. ata for one, camp out, or 


go to New Jersey. aang board, if you Ss 

‘Yeputation an 
self-respect, the comfort of Your wife, and well- 
being of your children, - 





_ANSWERS.T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jvr1a.—Chameleon ‘silks are the same as the shot 


> ie 
may be either of solid chip 
raid — of white 
flowers trimming 
should be of a very” deep, rich color to contrast well 
with the thick white 
J. M. R.—Vi lace bows may be worn either 
with linen of lace collars. They are made either of 
the regular barbe or of lace sewn together to make a 
finished edge on’ both as) and may be worn with or 
without a'brooch. 
Inqurrer.—A Mi 


or merely bands of tne. chi; 
frosted tulle ip bet 


of late importation, costa OF 
next week. It is worn 8 4 





for day'wear. It hasa bright ye 31 
requires much ¢are'to keep itt > ° 
crescents, ep leigh 

are pore sat 


balls, 


Massive 
el i and ‘am fringe 


wena i stated, we 
furnish no patteres, asi except sro ‘numerous ones con- 
— every fortnight in our Sup; 


A Sussorrsrr.—Hamburg edging and insertion are 
sold by the yard. The edging costs from'twenty-two 
cents to $1 25 per yard, and'the ifisertion from thirty- 
seven and a half cents to'$126 pet Yard. Coventry 
ruffling is sold by the piece, ‘according to the width, 
and ranges from sixty cents to $150 per yard. The 
chemise russe is merely a blouse waist, plain on the 
shoulders, buttoned in front, and left loose at the 
waist, instead of being gathered into a belt. A fancy 
belt to match the skirt with which it is worn confines 
it at the waist. 

Buversei..—It is not too late to begin the piano at 
twelve, especially with a ns teacher. 

Oranex. lossoms belong specially to the 
bride, and can not be worn by the bridemaids 

Youne Hotsexererer.—Napkins and table-cloths are 
marked bias, in the corner, like handkerchiefs. We 
can not be expected to answer questions in the next 
Number, or perhaps even the next but one, after the 
receipt of a letter; for a newspaper is not prepared in 
an hour, and the ‘following Number is often already 
printed when a letter arrives urging an immediate re- 
ply to some question. 

A Sussorrper.—We have already given full instruc- 
tions in the art of Decalcomania, in Harper's Bazar, 
No. 28.. A lambrequin is a drapery or hanging ap- 
plied to various purposes, from the ornamentation of 
a curtain to that of a work-box or cushion. 











Copymne wae hes 
vented Co yh 
from the 
Wheel is equal ly useful for cutting pa patinces of all sorts, 


the means of the newly-in- 
Wheel patterns may be transferred 
ement with the greatest ease. This 


whether from other patterns or from the garments 
hemes For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


oh OR ae PIMPLES, TAN, 
TH-BLOTCHES, SUN BURN, 


ERUPTIONS | OF THE SKIN 
EFFEOTUALLY REMOVED BY 
PHALON'S “PAPHIAN LOTION.” 
PHALON'’S “PAPHIAN LOTION” renders the 
Skin and © , FAIR, and BLOOMING. 
This is the pay harmless and reliable remedy for 
diseases of the Skin, and has been established Twen- 


ty-five Years. 
in the NURSERY it is of great im- 


For’ 
portance. 
after SHAVING it allays the 


ENTLEMEN 
smarting pain, and ee the face delightfully cool 
ue © 


and pleasant. 

I'S “PAPHTAN SOAP,” 
for the ‘TO ERY, and BATH, 
fully perfumed, 25 cents per Cake. 


PHALON'S. NEW PERFUME, 
“FLOR DE MAYO.” 
“FLOR DE MAYO.” 
“FLOR DE MAYO.” 
No lady's toilet is - ete without a bottle of the 
extract. Warranted discolor the handkerchief. 
PHALON & me 517 Broadway, New York. 


Sold by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


OTH PATCHES; FRECKLES, and TAN. 
The hi Remedy fi 


for those Brown Dis- 
‘face is RY'S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION. 
PERRY, 49 Bond St.,New 


delight- 
Sold every where. 


2 





Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 
ork. Sold every where. 





R Black Worms and Pimples on the Face, 
use Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Order 
from D or Dr. B, C. Perry, 49 Bond Me N.Y. 





(CONSULAR SEAL CHAMPAGNE, 
AS IMPORTED FOR THE NEW YORK 
UNION CLUB. 


MELVAIN & 
o. 6 Maiden $0. C New York. 


“H. MACY, ee Street and Sixth 


ue. 
SPRING STOCK OF STRAW 
RIBBONS, TAGES, OOPS LOLDERIES, 
WHITE GOODS, PARASOLS, 
ENO TIONS FANCY GOOD 

GLOVES AND Hi YY, LINEN HAND ROnrS 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS FRENCH FLOWERS, 
GLOVES, &c., AT POPULAR PRICES. 


TO. 








A NEW DISCOVERY. 


Ph most profound and SECRET communications 
pos Kgl be sent either by LETTER or TELEGRAPH 
thout the ear ge of their being read by any axe 
except the whom they are addressed. 
FOWLER'S ETE! ACHING SYSTEM OF KEY- 
WRITING accomplishes this end, and can be learned 
in five minutes by any one who can read or write. On 
pg of $1 I will send two Self-Teaching Charts ; 
or, for $5, Fifteen Charts to one address, postpaid. 
Competent Agents, either ladies or gentlemen, wanted 
in every city, town, and county in the United States 
and Canada. Send stamp for Tirenlas. Apply to or 
address G. B. FOWLER & CO.,37 Park Row, Room 
22, New York. 





RY IT.” A$3 Magazine, in clubs of 10, sent half 

a year, ‘‘on trial,” for $10, or gale at each ! Tue 
ProrortaL PHRENOLOGIOAL JouRNAL. New Vol.—48th 
—begins with July No. 8. R. WELLS, 389 B’dway, N.Y. 


A NEW TABLE KNIFE. 


Cumeting Set will not Break. A Handle that will 
not Crack. not Offensive to the Smell, like Rubber. 
Is Beautiful in Design and Finish. Is the Best possi- 
ble Article for Famiires, Horzrs, Restaurants, and 
Sreampoats. This knife is forged from one bar of 
steel, handle and blade; is heavily plated with silver, 
and is the 
Cueapest Sitver-PLatep Knire OFFERED FOR SALE. 

Made IY tine J. RUSSELL & CO., Green River Works, 
Greenfiel 

Sold ‘acbeie and retail by 

DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
Importers OF Cutna, GLASS, ETO., 

479 Broadway (four doors below Broome Street). 

P.S.—We will send by express, to any address, one 
dozen Table, $12; one dozen Dessert, $10. 








OXE OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for 

every ounce of adulteration found in ‘“‘B. T. Ban- 
sitt’s Lion Corre.” This Coffee is roasted, ground, 
and sealed ‘‘hermetically,” under letters patent from 
the ‘United States” Government. All the “Aroma” 
is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to 
twenty per cent. stronger than other pure ‘‘ Coffee.” 
One Can in every twenty contains a Onz Dotiar 
Grernpack, For sale every where. If your grocer 
does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it for you, 
send your orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 65, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington 

Street, New York. | 


E ARE OPENING 
an assortment of onoIcE PATTERNS 
REAL BLACK THREAD LACE SHAWLS, 
much below regular prices. 
R. H. MACY, 
204 and 206 Sixth Avenue, and 62 West Fourteenth 
Street, between Fifth and Sixth Avenues. 


ry Unquestionably the best t sustained W work of the kind 
in the World.” 








FAABPERS New MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


In the Number for yy! was commenced ‘The 
ape tp Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dinan Motock 
RAIK 





an most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 


Wem can account for its success only by the ser 
pag that it meets precisely the popular taste, farnish- 

- bo rae = instructive variety of reading for 
a ald, Boston. 





** A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
ARPER’S WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of ‘‘ Z'he Moonstone,” a Novel, by WiLk1E CoLtins. 


The ga newspaper of our country.—N. Y. Even- 





é 

“ity articles upon — questions which appear in 
Harrer’s WeEExkty form a remarkble series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review. 





An Illustrated bea = | Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 
HARrzRS BAZAR. 
In it is now bein published “The Household Angel," 
a Novel, by Fitz Huex Lupiow. 


The Bazaz, a8 an intelligent critic upon al] feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers.—Albion. 








TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harper’s Magazine, One Year....... $4 00 
Harrer’s Weekty, One Year........ 4 00 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year ...5...:.. 400 


Hanver’s Macazinz, Harper’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazaz, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 
ys two of them, to'‘one address for one year, $7 00. 


n Extra Copy of ¢ either the MaGazinz, WEEKLY, OY 


Baie will. be gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsorwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 
Copies for $20 00. 


Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

oe Harper's Easiorahis will be delivered to 
ee: ty Sabectibers’ without extra’ ee 

lete Set ¢ Sane ’s Maa, aye com- 
delay irty-five lames, in neat, th B , Will 
e nent y express, freight at expense of om aser, 
for pail 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, ‘:- 
$3 00. Cloth cases, for sbinding 58 cents, by 


he Annual wil beat  ecpetie 0 ’3 Weexxy, in neat 


cloth bin , free of expense, 
for $7 00 2a: comp prising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on * oat mpl at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense nf cage ‘f \y 

ae Subscription. 8 merican 
Provinces must. be psd aye Lap cents ADDI- 






TIONAL, for the Werrxty or Bazar, and 24 cents avpi- 
TIONAL for the MaGAzinE, to prepay: United States post- 
bia 2p AB spay 

ers? Aj At 201 a Bt in. i ran P ORTOALS. 
‘Wagazine.— Whole. $250 ; Half Page, 
P chit ; or, for a less 






ont "ia ok 00 0 per fi Seach 7S, pn. = 
i r Lin c e 
a de Page —¢h 00 per Line, each insertion. 


PerroprcaleDEALERS supplied with Harrer’s WEEK 
LY end Hanree’s Bazak at Seven Dollars per hundred 
each, 
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ESTABLISHED i861. 


THE GREAT 
Aeraetess TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootone (black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 per tb. 
Mrxep (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 


r tb. 
Piseuae Breaxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; 
best, $1 20 per Ib. 

Imperiat (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per 

oune Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; best, 

$1 25 per Ib. 

Unco.oreD Japan, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per tb. 

GuNPOWDER (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
est, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
jlies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenou BreakFast AND Dinner CorFEE, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 30c., 35¢.; best, 40c. per Ib. 

Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c. ; best, 35c. per Ib. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lJections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting by the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We 


send no complimentary packages for clubs of less | 


than Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


N.B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbii ee can 
fone a the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the Express charges) by 
sending directly to 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves 
as branches of our establishment, or copy 
our name either wholly or in part, as they are 

Bogus or Imrrations. 

We have no branches, and do not in any case 
ine authorize the use of our name. 
POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 

to the Order of 
“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


, Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
less) : 
, GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 and 38 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 





IAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS 
ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED BY 
Cc. A. STEVENS & CO, 
JEWELERS, 
40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square. 





BABILETT Machine and Needle Depot, 569 
Broadway, N.Y. Needles, &c., for all Machines. 





BABILETT'S REVERSIBLE SEWING 
JF MACHINES are the lowest-priced reliable Ma- 
chines. Examine the different styles, or send stamp 
for circular to the Depot, 569 Broadway, New York. 


POTTIER & STYMUS, 
UPHOLSTERERS 





FURNITURE 


AND DECORATORS. 
623 anp 625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


YMAN BEECHER’S AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY, &c. Autobiography, Correspond- 
ence, &c., of Lyman Beecher, D.D. Edited 
by his Son, Cartes BreEcHER. With 
Three Steel Portraits and Engravings on 
Wood. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $5 00. 


ee 


_A more entertaining biography has not been pub- 
lished in mgd a year, and it will be many a pos be- 
fore another like it appears. Dr. Beecher was a singu- 
lar great man, with marked peculiarities of thought, 
habits, and Style; original, energetic, bold, religious, 
sincere, loving God and his fellow-men profoundly, 
and seeking to do good in his own way. The man- 
ner of getting up the book is quite as peculiar as the 
subject. For years past, before the patriarch’s depar- 
ture to his long home, his gifted children have been 
in the habit of gathering around him and listening to 
his reminiscences of former days, asking him ques- 
tions, and drawing out his views of men and things. 
Mrs. Stowe’s questions are indicated by her initials, 
and Miss Catharine Beecher’s by her own, and the 
boys have theirs; and these queries and replies, being 
interspersed with the story, give animation and va- 
riety. Then there is a rich material in the cor- 
respondence with men and women on public and 
domestic matters, religious, political, an literary ; 
letters to and from these rare children in the various 
Stages of their intellectual and moral development, 
beautiful pictures of home life in the country, with 
rapid and startling remarks on preachers, teachers, 
and their opinions—the whole making up a book 
Possessing uncommon interest for all types of read- 
ers.—New York Observer. 





Pustisnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


Sent by mail postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





| : ya BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadwey, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELECTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE ee AND OTHER PRECIOUS 


‘ONES ; 
JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
WATCHES BRONZES. 
A large variety of Fancy Goo 


ds. 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 








BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. Upnam’s 
Ematt Buano ve Paris instantly renders the 

skin as white as alabaster and smooth as velvet. Price 
50 cents a bottle. Six bottles sent b —— for $2 50, 
by S. C. UPHAM, 25 South Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
Sold by all Druggists. Circulars free. 


“ I ORD BROUGHAM; Aszsot Lawrence; Zapok 
4 Prarr; Miss L. A. Pittsinger; Peter Van Cor- 
nelius; Verdi the Composer; Bishop McCloskey; a 
group of Beautiful Women, in July No. PurenoLoGicaL 
OURNAL. Only 30c., or $3 a year. In clubs of 10, six 
months on trial, $10. 8. R.Wxx1s, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 


REAT SALE’ 
OF 


DRY GOODS, CARPETINGS, 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
SILVER PLATED WARE OF ALL KINDS, 
ALBUMS, 
And a variety of valuable and useful articles for sale at 
ONE DOLLAR FOR EACH ARTICLE. 


A Check, describing an article selected from our 
Stock for sale at One Dollar, will be sent on the re- 
ceipt of Turee Cents to pay postage. 

” = Charye for Schedules or Checks made at this estab- 


is, 
Send for Circulars, as this is the most liberal sale of 
the kind in the country. Address 
FARNHAM & CO., 
No, 24 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 








TARR & MARCUS, 

NO. 22 JOHN STREET, UP STAIRS, 
continue to make a specialty of the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY’S 
SOLID SILVERWARE, 


embracing all their NEWEST and CHOICEST PRO- 
DUCTIONS in DINNER, TEA, and DESSERT 
SERVICES, with a varied selection of ornamental 
and useful pieces; also, a very extensive stock of 
ee era one Knives of NOVEL DESIGN and 
UNS ASS. FINISH, which to purchasers pre- 
sent the following inducements: 

1. The quality guarranteed by (U.S. MINT ASSAY] 
every piece bearing their trade mark, thus: 


awe 


2. Embracing the most decided talent in all their 
various departments for DESIGNING, MODELING, 
DIE-SINKING, CHASING, ENGRAVING, and FIN- 
ISHING, they produce wares which at once appeal to 
the most cultivated TASTE for UTILITY, BEAUTY, 
and FINISH. 

8. Facilities for manufacturing in LARGE QUAN- 
TITIES ONLY THE FINEST GOODS, enablin 
them to reduce the labor prices to the LOWES 
MINIMUM STANDARD. 


‘T= GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
Is now offered to the affiicted throughout the country, 
after having been proved by the test of twelve years 
in the New England States, where its merits have be- 
come as well known as the tree from which, in part, 
it derives its virtues. 
THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
OURES 
Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, 
Spitting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections 
generally. It is a remarkable Rem- 
edy for Kidney Complaints. 
This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, 
1 t to the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its 











RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale 
at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mail- 
ed FREE, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


Pp otse re enne OUTFITS. 


Refrigerators, Meat-Safes, Table Cutlery, Silver- 
plated Ware. “re Utensils, 
HINA AND GLASS WAR 
at greatly reduced prices. 


BASSFORD'S, 
Cooper Institute, Corner Stores. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 





. . 
action. 





From the Boston Journal. 

P Boston, January 20, 1866. 
Potann’s Waite Pine Compounp.—After having 
given it a Lag trial, we can confidently recom- 
mend Poland’s White Pine Compound as a very valu- 
able article for the cure of colds, coughs, and pulmonic 
complaints generally. In several cases we have known 
it to give prompt relief when all other remedies which 
had been tried had failed. It is an article which, in a 
climate so promotive of sudden and severe colds as is 
that of New England, ought to be in every family ; and 
we are sure that those who once obtain it and give ita 
fair trial will not thereafter be willing to be without it. 
Penn VarvuaBLe Meprois. — Dr. Poland’s White Pine 





- USBANDS AND WIVES” may learn something 

to their advantage by reading the Pioror1aL 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, at $3 a year, or, in clubs of 
10, ‘‘on trial,” from July to January, at $1 each. Ad- 
dress S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANTED—AGENTS—$75 to $200 per 
month, every where, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING This machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beauti 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elas- 
tic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearin 
it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month an 
expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., or BOSTON, Mass. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed: pon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


Ws Dress Trimmings and Small Wares at 
ELGER’S, 880 and 882 Broadway, near 19th St. 


— 











B. T. BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP, 
MADE FROM 
PURE VEGETABLE OILS. 


Cures Chapped Hands, and in cleansing and healing 
the Flesh excels all other Soaps. 

If your grocer does not keep this Toilet Soap, and 
will not get it for you, send your orders direct to the 
FACTORY, 

64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, 
and 43 and 44 West Street, New York. 


N** SPRING GOODS. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
FURNISHING GOODS, 
HOSIERY, AND GLOVES, 
FOR LADIES. 


PRINTING INE. 
ALMER & CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPER’S BUILDINGS, 
No. 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that they 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink with 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 














‘“TIVHE ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIGION,” with 12 
Portraits of the most distinguished living Bish- 
ops and Priests in America. See July No. Pureno.oe- 
IOAL JOURNAL, Only 30 cents, or $3 a year. News- 
men have it. S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


LANCHETTE. This wonderful and amus- 

ing automaton for sale by HASKINS & CO., 

36 Beekman Street, New York. Price $250. Agents 
and trade supplied. Send for circular. 


ANITELLE, FOR THE COMPLEXION, 
possesses wonderful healing and smoothing proper- 

ties, and actually renders the skin fair and beautiful. 
This is no fiction, as one trial will prove. Remember 
that it is not only a beautifier, but it will restore and 
heal any complexion that has been rut use of 
injurious preparations. For sale every where. Price 
only 75c. A.MAURY & CO., Proprietor, 171 Duane St. 


ARREN WARD & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS or FURNITURE. 
Established 1850. 

Warrnouses: Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street, corner 
of Crosby. Manuracrory: No. 879 West Twelfth 
Street, extending through to No. 120 Jane Street. 

Buyers of Furniture are invited to examine the 
largest stock of Fashionable Furniture to be found in 
CHAMBER, PARLOI 

. OR, LIBRARY, AND DINING- 

ROOM SUITES or OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 

AND WARRANTED IN EVERY RESPECT. 

Particular attention given to the furnishing of 

Cuvrcues, Counrry Resipences, Horers, &. 














up d, advertised in our columns, is a successful 
perms bes combine and apply the medicinal virtues 
of the White Pine bark. It has been thoroughly tested 
by people in this city and vicinity, and the proprietor 
has testimonials to its value from persons well known 
to our citizens. We recommend its trial in all those 
cases of disease to which it is adapted. Itis for sale 
by all our druggists.—Independent, 


The White Pine Compound is now sold in every part 
of the United States and British Provinces. 
PREPARED AT THE 
NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, Boston, Mass. 
GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Proprietor. 


““7OUNG MEN” who seek rene improvement 
and promotion; YOUNG WOMEN who would 
“like todo something ;” Parents, Teachers, and others 
may have the $3 ILLUsTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
six months, in clubs of 10, “on trial,” at $1 each. 
Address 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


URTAINS, 
SWISS and NOTTINGHAM LACE, 
BROCATELLE, Silk and Wool TERRY, 
REP, and all other curtain materials and Furniture 
tere = Importations. 
.L. & J.B. KELTY & CO., 447 Broadway. 


VURNITURE, 
NEW STYLES, FIRST CLASS, 
At KELTY’S, 447 BROADWAY. 


CURL YOUR HAIR. 


SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S MAGNET- 

IC CURLIQUE sent FREE. It curls straight 

hair (without injury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flow- 

ing Curls, oN THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with 
Sramp, Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Onto. 


“1 EAUTIFUL WOMEN.” National types: English, 
French, German, Austrian, Turkish, Russian, 
Grecian, Swiss, Polish, Chinese, Swedish, Dutch, Jap- 
anese, etc., with portraits, in July No. PurENoLogicaL 
JouRNAL, 30 cts., or $3 a year; clubs of 10, six months 
“on trial” for $10. S.R. Wxxxs, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 


IVE IN MY HEART, and Pay no Rent. 

New Song, for Piano, by Samvuzt Lover... .30c. 

The Eye that Brightens when I Come 30c. 

Pulling Hard Against the Stream ........ 

Dream of the Ball Waltzes—Goprrry 

Wiener Bon-Bons. New Waltzes by Srrauss....40c. 
Arranged for Flute or Violin, 15 cents each. 

Music mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broadway, 
2d door above 25th St. Branch, 208 Bowery. 


[SOEuBIZ PENCILS. 


For Marxtne Croruine, &o.: Single, 50 cts.; 3 for 
$1; per doz., $2 75 3 aed gross, $28. 

For Writing on Woop: Single, 60 cts. ; two for $1; 
ale freight id, t of 

sent, freight prepaid, on receipt of price. 

“More caivatioas than ink.”—Amer. Agriculturist. 

# Invaluable for marking linen.”—Chicago Tribune. 

ManvuracturEp anp Sotp sy THE INDELIBLE 
PENCIL CO., Nortuampron, Mass. 

¢@~ Sold by Stationers and dealers every where. 


Bear EDITION 


OF 


QUEEN VICTORIA'S BOOKS. 
































HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
Have just Published: 


THE EARLY YEARS OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. Compiled, under the 
direction of Her Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant- 
General the Hon.C. Grey. Two Portraits. 


LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF OUR LIFE IN 
THE HIGHLANDS, from 1848 to 1861. To which 
are prefixed and added Extracts from the same 
Journal, giving an account of Earlier Visits to Scot- 
land, and Tours in England and Ireland, and Yacht 


ing Excursions. Engravings. Edited by Artuur 
HELPs. 





CHEAP EDITION. 12mo,Paper. 25 CENTS EACH. 





i Harper & Broruess will send the above works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
nited States, on receipt of the price. 


S 
“ 
~ 
‘, 








a N TRIAL..22 Ten copies of a first-class 
$8 Magazine six months, “on trial,” for 
$10. The ProrortaL PHrEeNoLogricoaL JouRNAL sent in 
clubs of 10, from July to January, at only $1 a copy. 
A new volume—48th—begins with the July No. 
THINK OF IT. Get one of the best Scientific and 
Literary Monthlies ever published. The Trenton Mon- 
itor says of it: ‘A periodical which, more perhaps 
than any other publication in the world, is calculated 
to do good to its readers.” All should read it. 
Terms as above—no deviation—money with the club, 
in registered letter, or in P.O. order. Address 8. R. 
WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 


Bors AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


A fine assortment of 
DRESS AND SCHOOL SUITS, 
in 
SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS. 
DEVLIN & CO., 


Broapway, oor. GRAND Sr. - - 
Broapway, cor. WARREN Sr} NEW YORK. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 


3 
HELPS'S SPANISH yg ye The Spanish 
Conquest in America, and its Relation to the His- 
tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies, 
By Arruur Heirs. Complete in Four Volumes. 
Vol. IV. just ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


pi 2 
BELLOWS'S OLD WORLD. The Old World in its 
New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867-1868. By 
Henry W. Bettows. Vol.I. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Til. 

LOOMIS’S METEOROLOGY. A Treatise on Meteor- 
ology. With a Collection of Meteorological Tables. 
By Ex1as Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 
ps4 iy Course of Mathematics.” Syo, Sheep extra, 


Iv. 

KRUMMACHER'S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 
David, the King of Israel: a Portrait drawn from 
Scripture History and the Book of Psalms. By 
Freverick Witt1AM Krummacuer, D.D., Author of 
‘Elijah the Tishbite,” &c. Translated under the 
express Sanction of the Author by the Rev. M. G. 
Easton, M.A. With a Letter from Dr. Krummacher 
to his American Readers, and a Portrait. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


V 
WHITE'S MASSACRE OF ST. 5A PTHOLOMEW. 
The Massacre of St. Bartholomew: Preceded by a 
History of the Religious Wars in the Reign of 
Charles IX. By Henry Wuirr, M.A., Ph.D. With 
Illustrations. Crown S8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Vi. , 

HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, Freach, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “ Harper’s Hand: Book for 
Travellers." By W. PemproxeE Ferriner, Author of 
** Harper’s Hand-Book.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lan- 
guages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 


VII. 

MOTLEY'S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
A History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce—1609. By J. Lornrop Mortey, D.C.L., Au- 
thor of ‘The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Com- 
Be eon Four Volumes. With Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, 


BARNES'S THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. History 
of the Thirty-ninth Congress of the United States. 
By Wrr11aM H. Barnes, M.A., Author of “ The Body 
Politic,” &c. With Eighteen Steel Portraits, 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. “ 


SMILES'S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The 
Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and In- 
dustries in England and Ireland. By Samvet Smizzs, 
Author of “Self-Help,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 

x. 

BARNES’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Auserr Barnzs, Author of 
“Notes on the New Testament,” &c. 12mo, Mo- 
rocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75, 


xI. 

DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A Smaller History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1862. Edited by Witit1aM Smita, 
LL.D. Mlustrated by Engravings on Wood. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 

Uniform with Dr. Smith's Smaller Histories of 
Greece and Rome. 


THs NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE? A Novel. 
Brack. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A LOST NAME. By J.S. Le Fav, Author of “ All 
in the Dark,” ‘Guy Deverell,” ‘Uncle Silas,” “ Ten- 
ants of Malory,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


BRAKESPEARE;; or, The Fortunes of a FreeLance. 
By the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone,” ‘Sword and 
Gown,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


POOR HUMANITY. By F. W. Roptyson, Author of 
“Christie’s Faith,” “Mattie: a Stray,” ‘“ Carry’s 
Confession,” ‘‘No Man’s Friend,” &c., &c." 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. By the Author of “St. 
Olave’s,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. By Miss M. E. 
Bravppon, Author of ‘Aurora Floyd,” “John March- 
mont’s Legacy,” &c., &c. The Sequel to “ Birds of 
Prey.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


By Wi1114M 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. A Novel. 
By a Barrister. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. Orrenant, Author of * Ag- 
nes,” ‘Madonna Mary,” “The Laird of Norlaw,” 
“The Days of my Life,” ‘‘ Carlingford,” ‘ Life of 
Edward Irving,” &c. Svo, Paper, 37 cents. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. _ By the Author of ‘Car- 
lyon’s Year.” Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. With Illustrations by 
Gaston Fay. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE CURATE’S DISCIPLINE. By Mrs. Exoazr. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





Harrer & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[June 27, 1868, 





by torture. 

Nature. — A dess 
whose foo’ we pre- 
tend to wo and use 
every art to deface. 

Navy.—The complement 
of the sea-sous. 


Neat.—The spirit of or- 


Neck or nothing. —The 
most fashionable costume 


Nobility. — A tent 
bel 3 a hundred inven- 


Nursery.—A nest the 
parent birds are seldom 
seen near. 

Nymph.—A fabled maid- 
en who lived in cold wa- 
ter, and by the help of the 

ods was seldom out of 

ot. 

Oats, wild.—Seed pro- 
ductive of chaff and bad 
bred. me 

Object.—Any one 
wees she has an objec- 

on. 

Occasion.—The by-path 
which leads just as often 


over the cliff as into the 
main ro . 
Opera. —The ladies’ 
show-room. 
Oyster.—A Chablis-treat- 
ed bivalve. 
‘ing.—Stuff and nonsense. 


Paint, for the face.—Contraband colors hoisted by a privateer. 
Pair The fruit of the tree of knowledge of g and evil. 


—_——— 
A traveler breakfasting at an Arkansas hotel requested the waiter 
to take his cup of coffee out into, the yard and pump some of the 
water ont of it. 


SS ee 
Apvios to Youne Lapres.—If you have taper fagers, mind you 
don’t burn them. 


—_——_—__o --- 
Morro ror an Encraves.—Cut and come again. | 
———.————_ 


Too Truz.—As many marriages, by their unhappy terminatio: 
would seem to have oon planned by Satan, they may be looked 
upon in the light of ‘* Lucifer-matches !" 


So lace era 
| Those who go to law for damages are pretty sure to get them. 
——_—_—_——_—>- 
Woman's crowning glory—her bonnet. A small glory nowadays. 
———__~_————_ 


An aged bachelor being asked if he ever witnessed a public exe- 
cution, replied: ‘No; but I once saw a marriage.” 


—_——_—~— 

A good man, but ill-instructed, out West, had a call to preach. 
Being unable to read, he employed a friend to read the selection 
from the Scriptures. On one occasion the chapter was the oe 
second of Genesis, which contains these words: ‘These eight did 
Milcah bear to Nahor, Abram’s brother." From these words he 

roceeded as follows: “Brethren and sisters, let us consider our 
Dicssings. We have all the comforts of life. We have flocks and 
herds, and gladness. Morning and evening our wives and daugh- 
ters milk the cows, and our wants are all supplied. In the days of 

ood old Abram the case was different; for then, as you have 
eard, it took eight to milk a bear, and they didn’t get much at 
that.” 


———<——-— 


An intelligent Democrat recently said, in the soberest good faith, 
“T like Johnson well enough, but why does he give a post-office to 
that fool Nasby?” 

> — 


We have heard of the old lady who triumphantly pointed out the 
‘Epistle to the Romans,” and asked where one could be found ad- 
dressed to the Protestants? The Catholic Mirror happily retorts by 
telling us of a negro Bap- 
tist at the South, who said 
to the Methodist master: 
“You've read the Bible, I 
s'pose?” * Yes.” “Well, 
you've read in it of John 
the Baptist, hasn't you?” 
“Yes.” “Well you neber 
saw nothing about John 
the Methodist, did you?” 
“No.” “Well, den, you 
see, dar's Baptist in de Bi- 
ble, but dere ain't no Meth- 
odist, and de Bible's on 
my side.” 

—_—_—— @——_—__ 

A foppish nobleman, 
who saw Descartes enjoy- 
ing himself at the table, 
having expressed surprise 
that a philosopher should 
exhibit such fondness for 
good cheer, got this an- 
ewer for his pains: ‘And 

ray, my lord, did you 
Phink that good m3 
were only made for 
fools?” * 

——»—— —— 

A Minnesota editor says 
that a man came into his 
office to advertise for his 
lost dog, and that such 
was the wonderful power 
of advertising, the dog 
walked into his office 
while he was writing out 
the advertisement! 


——_—~———_ 
Among the obituary no- 
tices of a country paper 
we recently noticed the 
following: ‘‘ Mr. , of 
Malvern, aged eighty- 
three, passed peacefully 
away, on Tuesday evening 
last, from single blessed- 
ness to matrimonial bliss, 
after a short but sudden at- 
tack by Mrs. ——, a bloom- 
ing widow of thirty-five.” 
LAD 
‘Any seats in the next 
car?" asked a passenger 
in a crowded car of a wag- 
gish conductor. ‘Plenty 
of ‘em,” was the reply; 
but" (as the. passenger 
gathered up his effects 
preparatory to emigrating) 
‘they are all full!” 





Driver. “ Will any Gentleman Ride Outside to Oblige a Lad 
Os.icinc GENTLEMAN. “ With Pleasure! But—a—which Lad: 
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NOT TO BE BEATEN. 
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A NATURAL QUERY. 
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Mrs. Tir-Top, in imitation of the Countess Pourtaues, of Paris, gives a Ball, at which she requires her Guests to appear in Short Dresses. 





First Younc Lavy (with pride on her brow). “ Ah, my Mamma has a Carriage!” 
Seconp Younc Lapy (with more pride on her brow). “Oh, that’s. nothing ; my 
Mamma can take her Teeth out, and put ’em back again!” 


y ty 





y is it that I’m going to Oblige?” . 


Exrreme Pourrengss.— 
Etiquette requires, in the 
Chinese conversation, that 
each should compliment 
the other and every body 
belo: ae him in the 
most laudatory style, and 
deprecate himself, with 
all pertaining to him, to 
the lowest possible poin' . 
The following is no exag- 
geration, though not the 
precise words: 
at is your honorable 
name? © 


cent palace? 

My contemptible hut is 
at Luchan. 

How many are your il- 
lustrious children 

My vile, worthless brats 


are five. 

How is the health of your 
distinguished spouse 

My mean, good-for-no- 
thing old woman is well. 

ns 

The latest puzzle has re- 
lation to a very lamenta- 
ble fact in regard to the 
present spring. It is, 


SI 
Which a long - headed 
friend interprets to mean, 
‘*the C’s on is backward ;” 
and so it is. 
Sea 
The minister who boast- 
ed of preaching without 
notes, didn’t mean to be 
understood as referring to 
greenbacks, 
eases aie 
Quilp suggests hair-pins 
as the only sure prevent- 
ive of hair falling off. 


—_— @e—_—— 


A Coin Sxar—Breaking 
your leg on the ice. 





An orator, who had 
ee a eee =. 
eat hei, is lo 
soarings, exclaimed, ‘I will now close“in the beauti ul and pad 
pressive language of the poet—I forget his name—and—and—I for- 
get what he said too.” 
. ———_-_—___ 
NEW BOOKS. 

Some writers seem to oo there is something in a name, at any 
rate as far as regards a work of fiction. Perhaps they think that 
readers are attracted by a title, like plebeian millionaires. We 
shall not be surprised if, before the year be over, the following new 
works are announced as being “nearly ready” for the public: 

‘orks or 8. By the Author of Sink or Swim. 
our” of a Busy B. By the Author of The Harvest of a 


Big Bores. By the Authoress of Little Foxes. 
Broce to the Suite’ A ‘ale of the Co 
7 ‘ale of the Court; bei 
wr ios as i “aly By the A aga 
8 gainas . By the Author of One too Many. 
Cap and Scissors. By the Author of Sword and Gown. oa 
—, a Window. A Sensation Sequel to Lights through 


Good-tempered es. A Romanti i 
asaueetiee —— ¢ Novel, written by the 


—_——__>—__—_ 

The following is Aunt Betsy’s description of her milkman: ‘“‘He 
is the meanest man in the world,” she exclaimed. ‘‘He skims his 
milk on the top, then turns it over and skims the bottom.” 


— 
‘*What are ay doing there, Jane?” 
‘Why, pa, I'm going to dye my doll’s pinafore red.” 
‘But what have you got to dye it?” 
** Beer.” 
yi ~ on — rg ao! sg ne pe — dye red?” 

y, ma sa was beer that miade your nose so red —_" 
“ Here, Susan, take this child.” Lirtepegatarmian 


ee EEO EEE 
**Mike, why don’t you fire at those ducks? Don't you see yo 
have got the whole flock before your gun?” sl 


“T know I have; but, you see, when I get a good aim at 
or three others will swim right *twixt him and me.” ane, two 


ee ne 
A young woman’s conundrum. Who is our favorite Roman 
hero ?—Marius. 


—---——> 
‘Father, why don't we ever see any faces at the window?” 
asked a son of his parent, 
as they were passing an 
insane asylum. “ Because 
their heads are turned,” 
was the affectionate fa- 
ther’s reply. 
——_—>————_ 


LAUGHING IN THE PULPIT. 
—Said Mr. C—, a Presby- 
terian minister of some no- 
toriety, “I never laughed 
in the pulpit only on one 
occasion, and that came 
near procuring my _ dis- 
missal from the ministry. 
At one of the first dis- 
courses I was called to de- 
liver, subsequent to my 
ordination, after reading 
pa 4 text and opening my 
subject, my attention was 
directed to a young man 
with a very —— dress 
and a head of exceeding 
red hair. In aslip imme- 
diately behind this young 
gentleman sat an urchin 
who must have been urged 
on in his deviltry by the 
Evil One himself, for I do 
not conceive the youngster 
thought of the jest he was 

laying off on the spruced 

ag in front of him. 
The boy held his forefin- 
ger in the red hair of the 
young man about as long 
as a blacksmith would a 
-nail rod in the fire to heat, 
and then on his knee com- 
menced pounding his fin- 
ger in imitation of asmith 
in making a nail. The 
whole thing was so ludi- 
crous that I laughed, the 
only time that I ever jis- 
ety the pulpit with any 
thing like mirth.” 

-_——_—~_——_-— 

A little boy, returning 
from the Sunday -school, 
said to his mother, ‘‘Ma, 
ain’t there a kitten-chism 
for little boys? The cat- 
echism is too hard!” 

—_—_>—__——_ 


The attempt to start an 
asylum for useless young 
men failed, as no building 
could be constructed large 
enough, 


